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Dr. Herbert Meyer 
Mr. Hollis Moyse 
Dr. W. B. Rayton 
Dr. V. B Sease 
Dr. J. S. Watson, Jr. 


Inactive Members 

Dunning, Dodge 
DuPont, Max B. 
Fildew, William 
Glouner, Martin G. 
Graham, Stanley 
Jackman, Dr. Floyd 
Lockwood, J. R. 
■^Paul, Edward F. 
Roos, Len H. 

Slone, James 
Stull, William 


❖❖Operative First Cameramen 


'‘Directors of Photography in Executive Positions. 


tNon-Resident Members. 


Deceased. 
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Philip M. Chancellor, A.S.C. 


E VERY system of natural-color photography consists 
fundamentally of a means of separating the image 
into black-and-white images selectively filtered to 
represent the primary color components, and then recom¬ 
bining the resultant positive prints, colored either additively 
or subtractively, to form the final natural-color picture. 
The actual methods used to do this naturally vary a great 
deal; but both the end sought, and the underlying principle 
are always essentially the same. 

Probably the earliest successful process for color re¬ 
production is the "screen-plate" principle, which was con¬ 
ceived in 1867, put into practical application in 1892, 
and is still used with considerable success. It combines a 
rare theoretical appeal with very beautiful results, though 
in practice it is generally limited to the production of 
transparencies. In a conventional three-color, additive pro¬ 
cess, three separate negatives are made through as many 
filters, and the three positive transparencies resulting are 
viewed superimposed, each illuminated through its appro¬ 
priate filter: in the screen-plate process, the three filters 
are combined in a mosaic pattern on the plate itself. 

The screens fall into two categories: granular and ruled. 
In the first, the screen is made of a mixture of minute 
colored grains, and is consequently irregular in form. In 
the second, the screen is a regular pattern of finely ruled 
colored lines. Where a granular screen is used, the nega¬ 
tive must be reversed to form a positive transparency; 
where a ruled screen is employed, the regular pattern per¬ 
mits having the screen as a separate unit, so that any 
number of positive transparencies may be printed, each of 
which when bound together with a ruled viewing screen 
will form a perfect color picture. 

The granular type of screen is composed of minute 
starch or resin grains which have been carefully weighed, 
dyed with the proper, stable dye, mixed in the proper pro¬ 
portions, and flowed upon a plate. They are then rolled 
under great pressure until the grains overlap each other, 
and thus form minute filters in a mosaic pattern. The 


Practical 


careful weighing and mixing assures that approximately 
correct proportions of the three colors will be coated and 
evenly distributed about the plate. The color must be 
very intense to assure sufficient absorption of light in a 
coating only 1 5u in thickness. There are between 3,000,- 
000 to 4,500,000 grains per square inch. In spite of all 
efforts to mix the grains thoroughly, it is actually impos¬ 
sible to avoid clumps of grains which are sometimes visible 
under even slight magnification. 

The screen itself is a neutral grey when viewed by 
ordinary transmitted light, and appears white when viewed 
by light of sufficient intensity. Onto this mosaic screen, 
a thin panchromatic emulsion is coated. Obviously, in use 
the plate must be turned around in the holder, and the 
exposure made through the back or glass side of the plate, 
so that the screen may come into action. For this reason, 
the focus must be compensated either by racking the lens 
inward the thickness of the plate, or by using a compen¬ 
sating filter such as the Zeiss "Dukar." 

After exposure, the plate is developed, and then re¬ 
versed. The reason for this is apparent when we follow the 
operation of our mosaic screen in filtering the light. Light 
from a yellow object is absorbed by the blue grains, but 
passed through the red and green grains, bringing the 
emulsion behind those colors into a developable condition. 
Likewise, light from a red object is absorbed by the blue 
and green grains, but can pass freely through the red 
grains to affect the silver bromide behind them. If the 
plate were developed and not reversed, a yellow object 
would appear blue-violet, while a red object would appear 
greenish, thus producing a twofold negative, both the 
monotone renderings and the colors being reversed. 

By reversal and redevelopment we correct this condi¬ 
tion. By dissolving away portions which appear dense in 
the negative, and darkening portions which are clear on 
the negative, we not only produce a positive image, but 
permit light to pass through the same color areas it orig¬ 
inally did. Silver density of varying proportion behind each 
tiny filtering grain controls the color-transmission, and 
gives the effect of color over the whole plate. 

Theoretically, this is the ideal solution, since the same 
filters used in taking are also used in viewing. It would 
be the final solution for pure color were it not for the facts 
that it is very difficult to reproduce such plates, and abso¬ 
lutely impossible to avoid grouping and clumping of the 
grains. 

Commercially, this process is readily available in the 
Agfacolor plates and the Lumiere Autochrome plates, and, 
more recently, coated upon cut, roll and pack film as the 
Ultra-Agfacolor film and Lumiere Filmcolor. 

In order to avoid the clumping inevitable in granular 
screens, attempts have frequently been made to rule lines 
on a suitable base, dye these by turns in the three primary 
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colors, and thus produce a mosaic pattern of unvarying 
regularity. This is a difficult and expensive matter, but 
several processes have been developed in which it is 
achieved with success. Foremost and newest of these regu¬ 
lar ruled screens is the Dufaycolor process, which utilizes 
celluloid film instead of plates. The Dufay screen is ruled 
through a most complicated process, and provides 500 lines 
to the inch, forming a geometrical pattern of squares in the 
three primary colors. 

The regular ruled screen is also used in such duplicating 
■ ^.^processes as the old Paget and Duplex, and the more mod¬ 
ern Finlay plates. In these processes, the screen is a sepa¬ 
rate unit, and as it is of mathematical regularity, any num¬ 
ber of positives may be printed from the original negative 
and vyhen bound with identical color screens, will give per¬ 
fect duplicate transparencies. Here again, however, there 
are drawbacks, the most common being parallax and the 
difficulty of registering the plates. 

Transparencies are naturally limited in their applica¬ 
tion. Aside from the purely physical factors which limit 
their commercial ,utility, there are considerable problems 
in making reproductions from them by the photo-engraving 
processes used in book and magazine reproduction as there 
is generally an objectionable conflict between the patterns 
of the color-plate screen and that used by the engraver. 
It is possible, however, to make a set of separation nega¬ 
tives from a transparency. The procedure is generally to 
place the plate in contact with the negative, and to expose 
it to the light of a standard length of magnesium ribbon, 
or an arc lamp. Three exposures are made, on three nega¬ 
tives, each exposure being made through a special set of 
narrow complementary , filters. Reproduction from screen 
plates is at best unsatisfactory if perfect results are desired, 
for while vigorous tones may be obtained, the softer tones 
and yellows are almost invariably lost.. 

Clearly, the ideal in natural-color photography is a 
colored print on paper, comparable to our conventional 
black-and-white prints. Until the time when a monopack 
emulsion like that of the Kodacbrome cine process can be 
adapted to still work, all paper positive still work must 
work from the foundation of a-set of three separation nega¬ 
tives and achieve its end with soqne method of subtractive 
printing. Naturally, the best reproductive process is me¬ 


chanical printing from a set of engraved copper plates: 
but except for magazine reproduction, this is far too costly, 
as it necessitates extremely accurate photoengraving and 
printing. None the less, the same essential principle is em¬ 
ployed in most of the really successful processes of securing 
natural-color prints on paper. For this part of the dis¬ 
cussion, we will therefore assume a set of three-color sep¬ 
aration negatives to have been made, without inquiring into 
how these negatives were obtained. 

No doubt the most widely known color printing process 
in use is the superimposed Carbon transfer. The carbon 
transfer has always been a print of lasting and rare beauty, 
and it is really unfortunate that the Monochrome Carbon 
transfer process has been so sadly neglected. Even though 
carbon is no longer the pigment used, the name still iden¬ 
tifies the process, which for our purpose has become the 
Three-Color Carbon Transfer. 

In brief, the process is as follows: gelatin, impregnated 
with a pigment insoluble in water, is thickly coated onto 
paper. These sheets are then sensitized with a bichromate 
sensitizer and, after being dried, are exposed to light under 
a negative. Those areas which have been acted on by 
the light have been rendered insoluble, and when the sheet 
is developed in warm water, these portions remain to form 
a relief image which, according to its thickness (which 
would be density in an ordinary print) contain more or less 
pigment. 

These gelatin images are transferred onto a temporary 
support, and finally to the paper which is to be the base 
of the finished print. When superimposed in register, and 
in the three requisite colors, they form a beautiful color 
print on paper. Carbon tissues can be obtained commer¬ 
cially in an infinite variety of the three colors. 

An improvement upon the above outlined process is 
the present popular Carbro process. This process does not 
employ the action of light on bichromate to render the 
gelatin insoluble, but relies rather on a chemical law which 
concerns the action of finely divided silver on the bichro¬ 
mates, which causes the gelatin in which the silver is 
embedded to become insoluble. This action was first ob¬ 
served by Farmer in 1889, but was not utilized until 1906 
when it was applied to the Carbro process by T. Manly. 
Three prints are made on bromide paper, and are developed 
and fixed in the usual manner. After due washing, and 
while still wet, the prints are put into contact with pig¬ 
mented tissues and absorb color from these. After a time, 
the print is carefully removed from the tissue and returned 
to the water for future use. The tissue is developed in 
warm water, and the developed tissues are superimposed 
on the transfer paper to form the colored print. 

The next process of note is the imbibition process and 
its variations. This is essentially the same method by which 
Technicolor motion picture prints are made. Whereas the 
Carbon and Carbro processes depend upon the thickness 
of the gelatin transferred for their colors, the "lb" pro¬ 
cesses resort to the use of so-called migratory dyes, which 
will of their own accord transfer themselves from hardened 
gelatin into which they cannot penetrate onto a softer 
gelatin which will receive them. Wall likens the process 
to the use of a rubber-stamp, which receives coloring mat¬ 
ter temporarily, only to transfer it . later when brought 
into contact with an absorbent- support- 

One of the foremost imbibition processes is the Pina- 
type process. In this, print p-lates arfe made from the 
original negatives and then immersed in the dye, after 
which they are placed in contact with the final paper sup¬ 
port. Due to the use of aniline dyes, the .colors in prints 
made by this process are brilliant and pleasjng. 

There are also the various oil processes, such as tri¬ 
color bromoil transfer, etc. These processes use a gelatin 
relief print which is caused to swell by water absorption 

(Continued on Page 476) - 
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Accent 
on Mood— 

---is Joseph Walke/s Creed 


by 

Harry Burdick 


T HAN Joseph Walker, an abler maestro of mechanics 
and moods cinematographic would be difficult to 
locate in all Hollywood. No fledgling is he in the 
arts and crafts, physics and chemistries, of imprisoning 
visual images on celluloid tape for the edification of com¬ 
mercial customers. 

His initial terms of screen servitude were during that 
historic period when a cameraman, as then termed, toted 
his own instrument about on well-worn shoulders, made 
his exposures, developed his negatives, made his prints and 
in spare time performed odd chores around the studio 
premises. 


A survivor of such hardy pioneering must perforce have 
a sturdy grounding of fundamentals not always granted 
to later entrants. 

And having repeatedly accomplished the photograph¬ 
ically impossible when facilities were crude and abbrevi¬ 
ated, it is but a natural sequence that his well-exercised 
ingenuity should now be achieving noteworthy results with 
all of today's perfected equipment to work with. 

And when equipment is lacking to produce effects he 
requires, he is wholly competent to design the device re¬ 
quired. 

Two widely spaced incidents indicate his innate re¬ 
sourcefulness and inventiveness; his situation-saving con¬ 
tributions to production procedure. 

Long years ago, his company departed for Mexico for 
the purpose of lensing its star, Nell Shipman, against 
the authentic foreign atmosphere of Tijuana. For reasons 
of their own, customs refused passage ot a truck bearing 
divers props and sundries. 

Walker found himself with a camera and a star, but 
minus reflectors. And in those days, one could get along 
without a star but not without reflectors. 

Walker forthwith took the situation in hand and wen* 
to San Diego for materials with which to fabricate make¬ 
shift reflectors. A round of the city unearthed no supply 
of the needed ingredients. As a final gesture, he called 
at an old theatrical storage warehouse and there dusted 
off a rolled "silver screen" from a defunct local cinema 
palace. 

Tightly tucking the treasure under his arm, Walker 
sped back to the location. His intention was to cut the 
screen in four, mount each quarter-section on a frame 
and thus have a quartet of silver reflectors. 

Unrolling the screen, instead of the expected silver 
surface, one reflecting gold was revealed to the amazed 
Walker. 

This was before the advent of panchromatic film. 
Walker made his reflectors as best he could and proceeded 
calmly with his shooting. No one was surprised more than 
he at the results. History records it was the first time 
gold reflectors were used. Never since has Walker used 
silver reflectors on a character's face. 

But recently, in filming his current "A Feather in Her 
Hat" with Pauline Lord on Columbia stages, he again 
stepped into a problem and brought forth a happy solution. 

Diffusion has long been a hobby of Walker's. From 
his experiments in this field he emerged with a device of 
his own design, a mechanical variable diffuser. He secured 
letters of patent, ararnged for its manufacture and it found 
immediate and wide use throughout European studios. He 
has not exploited its local use. 

During the Lord opus a scene called for several items 
of action and dialogue to be synchronized. Included was 
a London fog, always present but rolling in with deep 
density at exactly the proper instant. The mechanics of 
the scene presented difficulties, particularly handling of 
the stage fog. Several takes failed to give prescribed re¬ 
sults. 

So Walker pulled his variable diffuser out of his kit-bag, 
waved the stage fog away and effectively simulated the 
fog's incoming within the confines of his camera. 

It's a simple device, attached to the front lens and 
can be manipulated while the camera is operating. 

(Continued on Page 477) 
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Large Sets 
Call for 
Arc Lights 

by 

Hal Mohr, A.S.C. 


W ORKING on extremely large sets not only makes 
the problem of lighting more intricate, but by 
the very increase in physical size, adds new 
difficulties not encountered in the course of normal pro¬ 
duction. Captain Blood/ 7 which I -am now photographing, 
is an excellent example of these difficulties. The action 
consists almost entirely of day exteriors, most of which 
are being filmed on the stages. In consequence, most of 
the sets are abnormally large, completely filling the largest 
available stages. Moreover, many of them are complete, 
four-sided affairs upon which it is impossible to follow 
the usual methods of swinging overhead parallels for the 
lamps: with the exception of a bare minimum of floor 
units, all of the lamps have had to be placed literally on 
the roof of the stage. With the lamps so abnormally far 
from the set, merely to illuminate the set becomes a large 
order, while to maintain any effective source-lighting— 
especially in day shots—demands a high intensity of light 
which must yet come from units of small physical size. 

Under the conditions of only a few years ago, such an 
achievement would be virtually impossible. Our equipment 
and materials would have been inadequate to cope with 
the physical demands of the situation. Today, thanks 
to very recent advances in film and lighting equipment, 
we can meet such a situation assured not merely of ade¬ 
quate, but of really satisfying results. The tremendously 
increased speed of Super-X film greatly reduces the amount 
of light needed, and the development of new and more 
efficient light, like the Incandescent "Solarspot" and 
especially the new "Hi-Spot" arc recently introduced by 
Mole-Richardson, minimize both the number and the bulk 
of the lights needed. To put the matter in a nutshell, 
six years ago, filming "Broadway/ 7 the electrical load on 
the largest set was over 30,000 Amperes; today, making 
Captain Blood 77 on sets equally as large, we use about 
8,000 Amperes, and get better photography. Bear in 
mind, too, that Broadway 77 was photographed on specially 
hypersensitized film, while "Captain Blood" is being made 
on regular Super-X! 

I have never been in favor of mixing arc and incan¬ 
descent light unnecessarily. With our present-day Pan- 



Photo by M. Marigold, A.S.C. 

Hal Mohr, A.S.C., examines two of the new “Hi- 
Spot” arc spotlights. Note grouping of controls at 
rear of lamp-barrel. 


chromatic emulsions, the yellower light of the Mazda 
seems more perfectly matched under normal conditions, 
and adding light of any other color can often mislead the 
Cinematographer. But in special instances like this, where 
high intensity is required, or where strong source-light 
effects or definite shadows are needed, the arc is, as al¬ 
ways, indispensable. It is worth remembering, too, that in 
increasing the overall speed of Super-X, the blue speed 
has been considerably increased, so that a beam of the 
bluer arc light which may seem insignificant visually, will 
make a surprisingly strong impression on the film. 

In "Captain Blood, 77 however, strong source-lights were 
absolutely necessary, and the physical requirements of 
the sets were such that the requisite strength could only 
be had with arcs. One of our largest sets represented a 
pirate ship, and to get a strong key light on one side, 
which would project a well-defined pattern of shadows 
from the rigging, I used a row of the new Mole-Richardson 
"Hi-Spot 77 arcs. The smooth, perfectly controllable beams 
from these lamps made it possible to line them up on the 
stage roof, and adjust their rays so that they projected 
a smooth flood of light very closely comparable to the 
sunlight they were to imitate. As the beams of these units 
are free from the damning dark-spots and element shadows 
of the old 24" Sun Arcs, there was no need to "cheat 77 to 
conceal the shadows with props. Since the beams fall off 
evenly at the edges, they could be arranged very easily 
to give a solid sheet of light; the actors did not have to be 

(Continued on Page 478) 
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Individual Expression 

Vital In 

Cinematography 

by 

C. Rogers 

P EVERELL Marley insists everyone has individual ex¬ 
pression, whether expressed in creating a hat, a gown, 
painting a picture, sculpturing, making a salad or a 
radiator cap. 

"Individual expression plays a vital part in photograph¬ 
ing," states Peverell Marley, ace cinematographer. "In 
every artistic endeavor, this fact is realized and the cam¬ 
eraman must be thoroughly convinced of a scene before he 
can express it perfectly through the eye of the camera." 

Each and every cameraman has his own individual 
method of filming a scene. Any scene at all out of the 


ordinary would be photographed by ten different camera¬ 
men in ten different ways. Therefore, in "Clive of India," 
the "crossing of the river in the storm" scene; in "Bulldog 
Drummond," the "London fog" scenes; and in "Three Mus¬ 
keteers," the "fencing" scenes would all be individual ex¬ 
pression by different photographers. 

Scenes as a whole are the individual expression of the 
cameraman, and the scenes above mentioned are individ¬ 
ually expressed by Pev Marley. The many details that go 
into making up the whole are far too numerous to mention, 
but the grand total which is reflected in the rays of light 
that pass through the lens turn out to be the individual 
expression of the cameraman. 

He has photographed every type and kind of picture. 
Never in his 14 years as a cinematographer has Pev Marley 
photographed two identical scenes. By this, he must be 
on his toes, alert at all times—vitally interested in his 
work. 

Through all his experience, Marley has always been 
skeptical. One must experiment with new faces. The 
photographer must put the new face under lights and pho¬ 
tograph it at various angles. Lights bring out deficiencies, 
exaggerate the poorest defect, and yet properly adjusted 
the same lights will enhance the beauty of a face and 
change it to photographic perfection. It is experiment and 
individual expression is then brought out by the cinematog¬ 
rapher. 

"Our American public idealizes the actor and actress. 
It is the duty of the cameraman to make them look on 
the screen as Mr. and Mrs. Public want them to look," 
said Pev Marley. 

Some subjects are photographed with cross-lighting 
effects; others with full — three-quarters — subdued or 
highlighted. 

"Lighting a Mood" is one of Marley^ favorite passions. 
He realizes that he can accentuate any emotion via the 
lighting route. By his special trick of subduing lights and 
with various effects, he can bring the players into a more 
dramatic mood. By converse methods, a scene can be 
lighted so that the players screen in a lighter vein. 

The cameraman must know that his responsibility is 
to turn out a smooth, consistent and uniformly well-pho¬ 
tographed production. Being well aware of this, and a 
master in his field, Marley is credited with many of the 
most successfully photographed productions in the industry. 

"Cameramen, like artists, are stylists. Each one has 
his own individual manner and way of photographing his 
subjects, and the individualism of the actor or actress must 
be brought out by the director of photography." 

Like a musical composition, every picture has a "key." 
That "key" must be maintained throughout each and every 
scene. And this is done by the head cameraman, and not 
any of his assistants. Through lighting effects and the 
individual artistry of the cinematographer can perfect pic¬ 
tures be attained. 

Pev Marley is a man of details. As soon as he learns 
what his next assignment is, he gets the script and studies 
it in detail, and minutely analyzes each character. Then 
in his mind's eye, he creates the scenes, characters and 
moods. 
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QUALITY PLUS 


OF ALL the reasons for adopting a new raw 
film, photographic cpiality... what the audience 
sees on the screen...ultimately stands supreme. 
That explains why the great majority of today’s 
motion pictures are being made on Eastman 
Super X Panchromatic Negative. Speed, fine 
grain, versatility. .. all of these are over¬ 
shadowed by the fact that Super X gives to the 
world’s screens quality plus. Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., 
Distributors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 


EASTMAN SUPER A 


PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVE 
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Photography 
is the Star 
in ^Midsummer" 

by 

N. Smith 


R ARELY in the history of the motion picture business 
has a cameraman received so much acclaim as has 
Hal Mohr for his photographic achievement in film¬ 
ing Warner Brothers' production of William Shakespeare's 
"A Midsummer Night's Dream." 

Critics of the "trade press" naturally follow the work 
of the cameramen, but in this case the critics from the 
daily papers and the magazines all have run out of adjec¬ 
tives in their efforts to tell what a beautiful job of photog¬ 
raphy has been performed by Mohr. That he has been 
honored as he has is a pleasure for all cameramen, for 
photographic recognition has been very stingily given. 

"A Midsummer Night's Dream" is a picture that could 
have been spoiled by the wrong kind of photography. That 
it has turned out to be an artistic triumph speaks worlds 
for the art of Mohr. But, unlike many people of the films, 
Mohr refuses to take all of the credft. 

"If Max Reinhart and William Dieterle had not co¬ 
operated with me in such magnificent fashion," says Mohr, 
"we could not have done the job as it was done. Dieterle 
stopped at nothing in the matter of co-operation, even 
changing plans for an entire sequence when someone 
pointed out the advantage of such a change. When you 
work with directors like these two men you cannot fail 
to give them good work. 

"The greatest share of credit for the photography, 
however, really should go to William Shakespeare, for he 
wrote a story that made possible all the pictorial achieve¬ 
ments in the film. To my way of thinking, Shakespeare 
as a writer for the screen is superb. There is no evidence 
of strained effort to be pictorial, such as the modern 
writer for the screen so frequently discloses. Shakespeare 
just let his imagination run riot, and put the job of pho¬ 
tographing almost impossible situations right up to the 
cameraman. In other words, he put the cameraman on 
his mettle." 

So there, a cameraman who is receiving more praise 
for his art than has ever been accorded a photographer 
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Photos from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


before, refuses to take the bows alone. He says nothing 
about how he must have been steeped in Shakespeare in 
order to catch the changing moods and reflect them on 
a little strip of celluloid. He says nothing about how those 
moods, by the art of lighting, were blended together in 
such a manner as to leave the audience absolutely uncon¬ 
scious of the changes. Lap dissolves of moods one might 
well call them. 

Mohr believes that the best photography is the pho¬ 
tography that does not call attention to itself. That is 
what he tried, he says, to put into the camera work on 
the Shakespeare film. That he has succeeded is a matter 
of record. 

Photographing "A Midsummer Night's Dream" really 
brought Mohr's greatest dream true—for it brought him 
a new contract that provides for his services not only as 
a cameraman, but as a director and a supervisor. Now it 
would seem that his dream of becoming a big-time director 
will come true. Mohr has had directorial experience in 
his long and colorful background. 

Born in San Francisco in 1894, Mohr decided very 
early to get into the film business. At the age of thirteen 
he got hold of an old projection machine, and out of its 
parts built a motion picture camera—that worked. He 
quit school and started filming local news events. Sid 
Grauman's father was running the Empress Theatre, so 
he engaged young Mohr to make the news events for his 
house. His dream of film success was rudely interrupted 
at this point, for his camera was confiscated by a camera 
patents company on the grounds of infringement. 

(Continued on Page 479' 












BEST ON THE MARKET! 


Actual enlargement from a 35MM. 
frame made in Alaska by Father 
Hubbard on Agfa film. 


SAYS FATHER HUBBARD 


W HILE in Alaska, Bernard R. Hub- 
bard, S. J., the Glacier Priest, shot 
100,000 feet of Agfa 3 5 MM. Superpan 
Film. Returning home for a lecture tour, 
he had no time to match the original 
Agfa print or have duplicate prints made. 
Here’s what Father Hubbard writes: 

“I used the original print in 2 58 lectures, 
and it’s still in better condition for pro¬ 


jection than many films sent from film 
exchanges. I have considered your Agfa 
negative the best for many years, and now 
I add my appreciation of your Agfa posi¬ 
tive as the best and toughest film on the 
market.” 

Agfa 35 MM. films are made by Agfa 
Ansco Corporation in Binghamton, N. Y. 
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•♦Jackson J. Rose, A.S.C., has finished 
filming the Universal production "The 
Measure of a Man" directed by Arthur 
Rosson and starring William Desmond. 
Many beautiful scenes were made at 
Big Bear Lake. 

• E. B. Du Par, A..SC., has signed as 
chief cinematographer with Stereoscopic 
Productions of Sacramento, Calif. Du 
Par's new organization controls patents 
for attachments to the camera that are 
said to make everything stereoscopic, 
and the results are said to be very sat¬ 
isfactory. Du Par is already at work on 
the first production "Head Over Heels." 

• Walter Lundin, A.S.C., is filming 
"Hubby" Harold Lloyd's latest feature 
comedy. 

• Hans Koenekamp, A.S.C., is again in 
charge of cinematography for Larry Se- 
mon who has resumed the production of 
comedies. 

• L. Guy Wilky, A.S.C., is filming 
"Locked Doors," William De Mille's lat¬ 
est production for Paramount. 

• Ira H. Morgan, A.S.C., is in Tahiti 
filming the Cosmopolitan production, 
"Never the Twain Shall Meet." Maurice 
Tourneur is directing. The cast includes 
Anita Stewart, Bert Ly tel I and George 
Seigman. 

• Faxon Dean, A.S.C., is in Birmingham, 
Ala., for the filming of location scenes 
for the latest Thomas Meighan produc¬ 
tion for Paramount. 

• George Barnes, A.S.C., is finishing the 
camera work on the Cosmopolitan pro¬ 
duction, "Zander the Great" which, 
starring Marion Davies, is being made 
at the United Studios, Hollywood. 

• Joseph A. Dubray, A.S.C., has com¬ 
pleted the Frank Woods production, 
"The Beauty and the Bad Man." Di¬ 
rected by William Worthington. 

• Georges Benoit, A.S.C., has finished 
the filming of "Heaven on Earth," a 
Hunt Stromberg production directed by 
Tom Forman. The cast included Margue¬ 
rite de la Motte and John Bowers. 

• T. D. McCord, A.S.C., is photograph¬ 
ing "The Desert Flower" a First Na¬ 


LOOKING BACK 


TEN YEARS 


tional production starring Colleen Moore. 
Lloyd Hughes has the lead. 

• David Abel, A.S.C., is receiving con¬ 
gratulations on his cinematography in 
the Warner Bros. Production, "Recom¬ 
pense." 

• Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., has begun 
work on "Without Mercy" a George 
Melford production for Metropolitan Pro¬ 
ductions. Among those who will appear 
before Clark's camera are Dorothy 
Phillips, Vera Reynolds and Conway 
Tearle. 

• Al Gilks, A.S.C., is filming "The Fe¬ 
male," a Sam Wood production for 
Paramount. Betty Compson is starred. 

• Bert Glennon, A.S.C., has completed 
the camera work on his latest Para¬ 
mount vehicle co-directed by Frank Ur- 
son and Paul Iribe under the supervision 
of Cecil B. DeMille. 

• Homer Scott and Fred Jackman, both 
A.S.C. members, have been engaged by 
First National on a special assignment 
for some intricate cinematographic un¬ 
dertakings. Though a successful direc¬ 
tor, Jackman is still in demand as a 
master of cinematographic intricacies, 
for which he is famous in motion pic¬ 
ture production quarters. 

• Andre Barlatier, A.S.C., has finished 
the filming of a Gorman production at 
Goldwyn. 

The Fried 35mm Light Tester, which can 
be adjusted to synchronize with the light 
of any printer. Its simple construction is 
said to be one of its outstanding features. 


• James Van Trees, A.S.C., has begun 
the filming of "Single Wives" an eight 
reel First National Production starring 
Corrine Griffith. George Archainbaud 
is directing. 

• Frank B. Good, A.S.C., is complet¬ 
ing the camera work on the latest Jack¬ 
ie Coogan production. 

• Paul P. Perry, A.S.C., is photographing 
Jack Pickford's latest production at the 
Pickford-Fairbanks Studio. 

• Arthur Edeson, A.S.C., will photograph 
"The Lost World" for First National. 

• Sol Polito, A.S.C., is photographing 
"The Siren of Seville" a Hunt Strom¬ 
berg production starring Priscilla Dean. 

• George Meehan, A.S.C., is filming a 
Jim Parrott comedy at Fox Studio. 

• William Marshall, A.S.C., is shooting 
Richard Talmadge in a Carlos Produc¬ 
tion, James Horne directing. The fea¬ 
ture is a melodrama with a great deal 
of whirlwind action so that Billy has 
plenty of thrills from start to finish. 

• John S. Stumar, A.S.C., has finished 
the cinematography on "Wine" a Uni¬ 
versal society drama, directed by Louis 
Gasnier, with Clara Bow, Myrtle Stead¬ 
man, Hunfly Gordon, Robert Agnew, 
Walter Long and Forrest Stanley in the 
cast. 

• Henry Sharp, A.S.C., has finished 
"Tiger Thompson," a Hunt Stromberg 
production starring Harry Carey and di¬ 
rected by Reaves Eason. 
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BALANCE YOUR LIGHT 


AT THE 


SOURCE 

3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 

Angstrom Units 

Curve A — Energy Distribution from the new AO ompere Studio Carbon Arc 
Curve B — Color Sensitivity of Supersensitive Ponchromotic Motion Picture Film 



^TUDIO lighting that is over-strong in yellow, orange and red must 
be supplied in excess of actual need in order to obtain the re¬ 
quired strength of blue and green. The excess colors can be absorbed 
by filters to obtain balanced color tones on the negative but the excess 
heat is absorbed by the actors on the stage — much to their discomfort. 

NATIONAL MOTION PICTURE STUDIO CARBONS 

PROVIDE STUDIO LIGHTING THAT IS BALANCED TO THE COLOR 
SENSITIVITY OF MODERN, HIGH SPEED, PHOTOGRAPHIC EMULSIONS 


MORE SPEED 


There is no need for speed-absorbing color filters. 

They project less than one third as much heat onto the stage as 
other sources of studio illumination operated at the same photo¬ 
graphic intensity. 


LESS HEAT 


PHOTO¬ 
ACTIVE HEAT 

RAYS 


NEW 40 AMPERE 
STUDIO CARBON ARC 


NEXT MOST EPPECTlVE 
STUDIO LIGHT 



NATIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

CARBONS 



The new studio carbon arc lamps, using National Mo¬ 
tion Picture Studio Carbons, are clean, quiet and steady 
in operation. 

THERE IS NO DETERIORATION WITH AGE 
THERE ARE NO UNTIMELY OUTAGES 

A high percentage of their Tadiant energy is concen¬ 
trated within the most effective range of photographic 
sensitivity. They provide the maximum of COOL pho¬ 
tographic light, BALANCED AT THE SOURCE for 
the requirements of the camera. 


A BETTER LIGHT 
FOR 

BLACK and WHITE 


A NECESSITY 
FOR COLOR 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio 

Unit of Union Carbide UH3 and Carbon Corporation 
Branch Sales Offices: New York ♦ Pittsburgh <► Chicago ♦ San Francisco 
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NEW IMPROVED 

CINEGLOW 





ELEMENT 


1 
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Rpoordiny 

Lump 

• Longer Life 

• More Exposure 
• Uniform Quality 

Used The World Over 

Write for prices 
and literature. 

Blue Seal 
Sound Devices 

723 Seventh Ave. 
New York. N. Y. 


Astro 

LENSES 


F 1.8 
F 2.3 



for sale by 

Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 North Robertson Blvd. 

West Hollywood, California 
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Gcorqo H. Scheibe 
ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78 tm ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL 


Practical Aspects of Natural-Color Still Photography 

(Continued from Page 467) 


in the highlights and proportionally less 
absorption in the shadows. The inks 
used in this process are of a type known 
as greasy inks, and are readily absorbed 
where there is little water in the gelatin, 
but are not absorbed as readiy where the 
gelatin holds more water. 

All of these processes are to a greater 
or lesser degree intricate and expensive. 
The problems of exact color-balance and 
registration make the production of good 
color prints slow, and raise the factor 
of wastage to a high figure. It is there¬ 
fore important that some relatively sim¬ 
ple method of proofing the three-color 
separations be available. This is found 
in the use of Belcolor sheets, which con¬ 
sist of celluloid impregnated with the 
trichrome dyes. The sheets are sensi¬ 
tized and exposed under the negatives; 
after fixation, the dye remains only on 
the dense portions. The sheets are then 
bound together and make excellent 
transparencies, which are of great value 
as color proofs, and as a guide to the 
engraver while making plates from the 
negatives. 

Reasoning from effect back to cause, 
we finally come to the intricate process 
of producing the three separation nega¬ 
tives. The ideal solution, of course, is 
the method used by the photoengraver 
in making reproductions of paintings 
and other still life subjects. This is sim¬ 
ply a heavy, solid camera which will 
not be subject to jar when changing 
plates or filters. Three separate expo¬ 
sures are made, each through its ap¬ 
propriate filter. 

But this is hardly possible when deal¬ 
ing with the normal subjects encountered 
in studio production. The slip-back cam¬ 
era partially meets this need, as it makes 
the three exposures, changing plates and 
filters in rapid succession. Some of these 
cameras are manually operated, while 
others are fully automatic. The Raylo, 
for instance, which appeared briefly 
some ten or fifteen years ago, may be 
mentioned as typical of the latter class, 
though somewhat ahead of its time. 
In appearance, the Raylo camera was 
not unlike a DeBrie cine camera. Al¬ 
though large in size, it took miniature- 
camera sized plates, making the three 
exposures on a plate about the size of 
a 45x1 07mm stereo plate. These plates 
were supplied in magazines: the maga¬ 
zine was placed in the camera and the 
mechanism wound. When the release 
was pressed, the three exposures were 
made in rapid succession, the mechanism 
automatically moving the plate, alternat¬ 
ing the filters, and compensating the 
exposure for the filter-factors. Prints 


were made by enlargement, to any size, 
upon bichromated gelatin sheets which 
were superimposed in a special register¬ 
ing machine in the Raylo laboratory. 

Another idea which worked well in 
theory, but did not live long commer¬ 
cially, was the Agfa "Colorsnap" process 
of a few years ago. In this, roll or pack 
film was supplied in a tri-pack, with 
three films and the necessary filters 
packed together much the same as in 
the more familiar bipack processes. 
Prints were made by a modified Pinatype 
process. 

The desideratum obviously is a cam¬ 
era which will permit the operator to 
make three separate negatives, properly 
filtered, at a single exposure, through a 
single lens. The cameras that have been 
designed to do this are legion; those that 
actually do it are few indeed. Mirrors 
or prisms have been placed behind the 
lens to split the beam, much as in the 
Technicolor cine cameras; in some de¬ 
signs, two or more lenses are focused 
on a single mirror, which in turn reflects 
the image to be photographed. Unless 
the adjustments in such designs are 
minutely correct—to less than a ten- 
thousandth of an inch—a parallax ef¬ 
fect will be encountered, or one image 
will prove minutely larger than the other, 
and it will be impossible to register the 
negatives. In addition, there are of 
course innumerable difficulties in ad¬ 
justing the exposure and filters so that 
the three negatives will be of comparable 
density, in obtaining a lens of proper 
definition and cajor-correction which 
will at the same time have sufficient 
speed to be usable in spite of the trans¬ 
mission losses in filter and beam-splitter, 
which reach an aggregate of approxi¬ 
mately 45. Naturally, there are several 
really fine color-cameras on the market, 
but they are all very delicate and really 
expensive. Among these may be men- 
tiond the Bermphol, Jos-pe, Vivex, and 
one or two other makes. Strangely 
enough, all of them are made in Europe. 
They are strictly custom-built, being 
made to order only, and at prices equal 
to the cost of a fully equipped studio 
motion picture camera. 

Clearly, then, still photographs in 
natural colors are very definite possi¬ 
bilities: but as yet difficult of attain¬ 
ment, and costly in the extreme. As 
yet, they have been utilized only in 
fields where these factors can be safely 
disregarded. What the volume-produc¬ 
tion needs of motion picture studio still 
work might do to these limitations can 
as yet only be imagined. It is safe to 
predict, however, that once color stills 
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are engrafted into studio production, 
new and valuable developments in the 
technique of natural-color photography 
will surely result from Hollywood's in¬ 
stinct to overcome all limitations. 

Accent on Mood 

(Continued from Page 468) 

For one so intimately conversant with 
the mechanics of his profession, Walker 
has learned to accept them for their true 
worth and to subject them to his ar¬ 
tistry. He uses them not for their own 
sake but as media • to relate the story 
at hand. 

His constant striving is to make his 
cinematographic productions notable ex¬ 
amples of mood. His entire drama, he 
subscribes, must not deviate from the 
straight and narrow path of exact mood. 
He must resist the ever-present tempta¬ 
tion toward the cinematographic turpi¬ 
tude of accented photography. 

Photography should be striking only 
when it contributes to the drama's un¬ 
folding. It should not be accented; to 
divert audience interest away from the 
drama to the photography itself. 

To this end, he believes in being not 
too literal in his work; of leaving all 
detail possible to the auditorium's imag¬ 
ination for its own interpretation. 

His camera filmed "It Happened One 
Night," which made almost a grand 


FEARLESS CAMERA CO. 

Velocilator Camera Dollies, Carriers 

| • MOVIOLA • | 

Blimps, Camera Motors, and com¬ 

S FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT > 

plete camera accessories and equip¬ 

) Used in Every Major Studio. < 

ment. 

? Illustrated Literature on request. \ 

8572 SANTA MONICA BLVD., 

< MOVIOLA CO. > 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 

\ 1451 Gordon St. Hollywood, Calif. / 




The New IB&II Automatic* 


Production Printer 


pays for itself while making 
superior pri?its 


B&H Production Printers are available by lease or 
outright purchase. Write for complete data. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 11 West 42nd St., 
New York; 716 North LaBrea Ave., Hollywood; 320 
Regent St., London (B&H Co., Ltd.) EstabPd 1907. 


Savings in operating costs, and in the elimination 
of wastage from mislights and out-of-synchronism 
pay for the new B&H Production Printer in a sur¬ 
prisingly short time. And while speedilv liquidating 
its cost, this printer, with powers far more than hu¬ 
man, produces prints which uniformly carry through 
to the theater all the fine picture quality, all the 
perfection of sound recording, which are found in 
the negatives. 
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slam of the recent Academy awards. 
Indeed, he has officiated cinemato- 
graphically on all of Director Capra's 
works for many years. As returns came 
in from this popular production, Walker 
has tabulated the varying interpreta¬ 
tions placed on specific scenes by aud¬ 
iences of varying classes. 

From what he didn't show on the 
screen, individual viewers of the picture 
have been able to write in their own 
preferred meanings. They thus partici¬ 
pated more fully in the unfolding drama 
—they got into the picture and its mood. 
And enjoyed it the more. 

Being that rarity, a fine artist yet 
utterly practical, he can when commer¬ 


cial considerations intrude, inject ac¬ 
cented photography of striking effects, 
drawing from his deep technical experi¬ 
ence for the specified italics. 

Out of his long years of experience 
Walker has evolved his creed of sharing 
his drama's situations with his audience. 
With exact definition and maintenance 
of mood he gains their confidence, 
makes them believe. By his cinemato¬ 
graphic reticence he draws out their 
own interpretations of screened actions. 

It is significant that audiences, for 
subtle reasons they themselves do not 
identify, enjoy Walker's pictures to 
deeper degree. And what is higher tri¬ 
bute to cinematographic ability? 


Large Sets Call for Arc Lights 

(Continued from Page 469) 


1515 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: GLadstone 2404 


Cinematographic Annual 
Vol. 1 Now $2.50 


Camera Accessories, 
Repairs and "Gadgets" 

oAkeley, Bell & Howell and DeBrie 
camera motor drives, 12, 32, and 110 
volts, variable speed from 60 to 90 
feet per minute. 

©Hand crank gear box drives for Ake- 
ley and DeBrie cameras. (Provide 90 
ft. per min. at cranking speed of 2 
turns per sec.) 

• DeVry Camera Motor Drives, 6 volt. 
©DeVry Cameras equipped with 200- 
foot film boxes. 

• “MAGIC EYE” Cameras, such as we 
designed and built for Int’l News Photo 
Service and Associated Press. 

• • And the following specials . . . 

• Special 1" F:2 lenses and mountings 
for DeVry, Eyemo and Akeley Cameras, 
sound or silent. 

Super rigid tripod legs for 
all professional tripods. 

Camera blimps. 

Reflex view finders. 

Microhone table stands. 
Collapsible film spools. 
Collapsible tripod stands. 

• Thorough overhauling, repairing, re¬ 
building and refinishing of all makes 
of professional cameras. 

• Converting DeVry cameras for single 
picture exposure, with reflex view 
finder and card racks. (Additional lens 
photographs card number on each 
frame.) Several cameras for sale. 

• Experimental and development work 
of all kinds. 

N.C.L. is camera maintenance head¬ 
quarters for Hearst Metrotone News, 
Fox Movietonews, Universal News¬ 
reel, and other leaders 

NATIONAL CINE 
LABORATORIES 

20-22 W. 22ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 


warned away from certain areas, lest 
they be seen to walk out of one beam 
and into another. 

In the same way, photographing other 
huge sets, such as the stockade, etc., 
these lamps provided a perfect key-light 
to represent the strong tropical sunlight 
of the Spanish Main. Especially in these 
sequences, the remarkably small size of 
the "Hi-Spots" — they are hardly as 
large as the old 80 Amp. rotary con- 
densing-lens spotlights—made it possi¬ 
ble to use a large number of them in 
the very cramped space available. I 
doubt if it would have been possible to 
place even one or two Sun Arcs on the 
stage roof, which was the only place we 
had for our lights; but we used twenty 
or thirty "Hi-Spots" at a time up there, 
and were hardly conscious of them. 

The "Hi-Spot" is a companion unit 
to the popular (incandescent) "Solar- 
spot." It utilizes the same type of lens 
and a remarkably efficient new arc 
mechanism. In intensity, it is more tnan 
comparable with the 24" Sun Arc, while 
avoiding all the faulty beam distribu¬ 
tion of the mirror type lamp. Compared 
with the older lens type arc spotlights, 
it is immeasurably more efficient: con¬ 
sidering the improvements in the lens 
alone, the older lenses worked at f:2.2 
or slower, while the new type works at 
f:l. The beam can be pulled down to 
less than 8 degrees, or flooded out to 
well over 40 degrees, at all times main¬ 
taining a high intensity. 

In the older units, the carbons fed 
intermittently. This made the light 
change considerably in both intensity 
and color at unpredictable intervals dur¬ 
ing the burning period. In the "Hi- 
Spot," the carbons feed continuously, 
and the positive carbon is rotated a good 


deal faster, maintaining the positive 
crater in an almost perfectly sym¬ 
metrical form, and giving a perfectly 
steady light. In the old types, too, the 
carbon feed was rather noisy, so that 
when working close to the microphone, 
the feed had to be stopped entirely; in 
the new lamp, tests have shown that 
the feed can be operated at normal 
speed within ten feet of the Mike, while 
when working closer, all that is neces¬ 
sary is to slow the feed slightly. 

A frequent criticism of all condensing- 
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Attention . . . Foreign Producers! 

De Brie at Sacrifice 

New Type SUPER PARVO DEBRIE 

Ultra Silent Camera 

Thoroughly Guaranteed 

No Blimp Necessary 
Has built-in motor, automatic dis¬ 
solve, pilot pins and anti-buckling de¬ 
vice. Four 1000-tt. magazines—40mm, 
50mm and 75mm lenses—Debrie fric¬ 
tion tripod and new type Debrie finder. 
Leather-covered carrying trunk and tri¬ 
pod cover. It’s the latest type equip¬ 
ment . . . like new! 

SACRIFICE .$2,250 

Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc. 

723 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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lens lamps—whether arc or incandescent 
—is that at extreme distances, their 
beams did not have as great carrying 
power as a mirror lamp. The Fresnel- 
lensed "Hi-Spot," though it may not 
be as penetrating as a large mirror arc 
on a tight beam, is certainly a remark¬ 
able advance in this respect. Filming 
some of the night exterior scenes in 
the set built to represent the town where 
much of the action takes place, I have 
had "Hi-Spots" projecting their beams 
successfully for more than 150 feet. 

It is significant of the real need for 
modern arc lights in black-and-white 
production that although these new 
lamps were designed primarily to replace 
the old 80-Amp. Rotaries and 24" Sun 
Arcs in Technicolor photography, they 
have since their introduction been 
monopolized by Cinematographers who, 
like myself, have encountered, in black- 
and-white productions, situations and 
problems which only these most modern 
arcs could solve. 


Photography Is the Star 

(Continued from Page 472) 

Undaunted by the turn of events, 
Mohr soon connected with Miles Broth¬ 
ers, the first film company in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Next he aided in opening the 
Pacific Film Company, for filming news 
weekly. 

His first photographic work of mo¬ 
ment was the filming of "The Last Night 
of the Barbary Coast," which was Sid 
Grauman's first motion picture produc¬ 
tion. In 1913 the first five-reel films 
appeared, and Mohr photographed such 
films as "Money," "Salome Jane" and 
many others. 

In 1914 Mohr persuaded his parents 
to form the Italia American Film Com¬ 
pany. Mohr rented an old store and a 
vacant lot. Then he wrote an original 
story, "Daughter of the Gods," adapted 
it for filming, gathered his cast and di¬ 
rected and photographed the piece. He 
developed his own film and cut it him¬ 
self. It was a sort of one-man band 
arrangement. Eventually the picture was 
completed and was sold for $10,000. 
He made no salary, but did return a 
slight profit to his backers. 

Mohr landed at Universal as a film 
cutter in 1915. He co-directed one 
Ruth Stonehouse picture, and then went 
with Hal Roach where he directed in 
shorts such stars as Harold Loyd, Snub 
Pollard and Bebe Daniels. He also did 
the camera work. 

He went overseas with the army 
where he remained in the photographic 
service until the Armistice was signed. 
The war over he found himself back in 
Hollywood again filming more and more 
important pictures. Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford saw his work in a 
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DETAILS 

Galvanometer element and 
optical parts are identical 
with those of the units pre¬ 
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permit a neat and conven¬ 
ient installation on any recorder or single system camera. Literature and 
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FRIED 35MM 

LIGHT TESTER 

In use by Hollywood Laboratories. 
Write for price and literature. 

M'rietl Camera Co. 

6150 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Also manufacturers of 16mm 
'printers and testers . 


picture and sent for him. He stayed 
with them for the next two years. Along 
the line came such pictures as Von Stro¬ 
heim's "Wedding March," "Noah's Ark" 
and others. He made Al Jolson's first 
film test for "The Jazz Singer," the 
first Vitaphone talking film. 

After three years with Warners, he 
went to Universal where he did such 
cutstanding films as "Broadway" and 
"King of Jazz." Then on loan to Warn¬ 
ers he did his most outstanding photo¬ 
graphic work in the filming of "Outward 


Bound." That was a picture in which 
mood as caught by the cameraman 
meant everything to the success of the 
film. "State Fair" for Fox was another 
distinguished piece of work. 

And now "A Midsummer Night's 
Dream," which will probably take from 
the industry one of its greatest camera 
artists, for Mohr is destined to direct. 
Apparently Warner Brothers recognized 
that when he had finished the filming 
of the Shakespeare picture, for it was 
then that they gave him his new con¬ 
tract. But his head has not been turned 
by success. Quietly, a bit shyly, he still 
insists that a man named Shakespeare 
had more to do with it than anyone else. 

STORE ENLARGED 

The Camera Supply Company of Hol¬ 
lywood have enlarged their quarters in 
Cahuenga Blvd. by fitting the basement 
for the professional end of their business 
and the main store floor for the retail 
branch of the company. 

The Studio phase takes in the rental 
of cameras and other professional equip¬ 
ment. 

STOLEN 

Akeley Standard Silent 35mm Cam¬ 
era No. 276. Has special National 
Cine Laboratories sound speed gear box 
on door and a side focusing device. Lib¬ 
eral reward will be paid for information 
laeding to return by National C ne Lab¬ 
oratories, 20 W. 22nd St., New York 
City. 

% 

BACKGROUND SHOTS 

According to report from Motion Pic¬ 
ture Camera Supply Co. of New York 
City, that concern is supplying all of the 
camera equipment used by Roy David¬ 
son who is shooting backgrounds for 
Columbia Pictures Corp. in New York 
City. This company also furnished the 
camera equipment to Ray Binger, A.S.C., 
who supervised the background shots for 
"Shooting the Chutes" featuring Eddie 
Cantor. 
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tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 

Unaffected by temper¬ 
ature. 


Model A for Ama¬ 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches 
any standard STILL 
Tripod. $12.00. 

Trueball tripod 
are unexcelled 
simplicity, ac¬ 
curacy and speed of 


heads 

for 


operation. 

The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun- 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 
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©HE best 
advertise rti ent w i 11 
never be writ ten . . . 
because the motion 
picture exceeds the 
l i m i tat i o n s of a n y 
pen." 


Majestically Presented by the Camera of 

HAL MOHR, a. s.c. 

the Photographer of 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


EASTMAN NEGATIVE 

proclaims its undisputed superiority 


ROBERT SURTEES, A.S.C. 
Operative Cameraman 


FRED JACKMAN, A.S.C. 
Special Effects Photography 

BYRON HASKINS, A.S.C. 
H. P. KOENEKAMP, A.S.C. 
Associates 


FRED GAGE, 

Chief Laboratory Technician 






1000-Watt Filmo Auditorium Projector 

The superior brilliance and steadiness of Filmo Pro¬ 
jection is no accident, but the pre-determined result 
of: 

I • Direct illumination with rigidly locked, accu¬ 
rately pre-focused, biplane filament lamp and care¬ 
fully aligned reflector. 

£ • Disc-type focal plane shutter with generous open 
segment, which allows more light to pass and per¬ 
mits location of condenser and lamp close to aper¬ 
ture plate. 

• Nine-to-one ratio of film movement to stationary 
period. Our tests prove this the exact ratio for 
optimum 16mm. results. 

The freedom from wear on your film in a Filmo 
Projector is due to: 

fl • Side tension at film aperture, recessed faces of 
film channel, perfect in-down-out movement of shut¬ 
tle tooth, and generous sized sprockets. 

Superior air-cooling of lamp-house and (in 1000- 
watt models) humidification of film while in action. 

• Straight-line travel of film; no twists or bends. 

The operation of a Filmo Projector is not only sim¬ 
plified but made extremely versatile by easy thread¬ 
ing, well spaced controls, reverse switch, positive 
two-way tilt, pilot light, simply focused lens, power 
rewinding, manual framer, easily replaced lamp, 
“metered” lubrication, and a score of other refine¬ 
ments characteristically Filmo. 

See your dealer today or write for full illustrated 
literature on Bell & Howell 8mm. and 16mm. movie 
cameras and projectors. 

BELL & HOWELL 
COM PANY 

1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; New 
York, Hollywood, London, Paris. Established 1907. 


(«ivo You i* 

lOiiim. Movies 

llie a«l vantage of 

Filmo 

Projection 


750-Watt Filmo 129 Projector 


1000-Watt Filmosound Sound Film Projector 

16 mm Sound Movies that Live! 
with Filmosound and 

the Filmosound Rental Library 

The Filmosound is more than projector and sound 
reproducer—it is a unified, completely engineered 
device, every function perfected. The Filmo Pro¬ 
jector, of course, takes care of the movies. The 
sound reproducer embodies the most advanced 
principles of pick-up and amplification. Its tone 
and absolute synchonism make for startling 
fidelity. For the home, school, club—for education 
or for entertainment—you can obtain a Filmo¬ 
sound—as well as the finest 16mm. sound film 
subjects—at a nearby Bell & Howell dealer’s on 
a reasonable rental basis, if desired. Write for 
complete literature. 
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Lighting the Long Shot 
Composition in Pictures 
Homemade Flood Light 
Filming an Eclipse 
Spectacle Lens Macrography 
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S^^OU'LL be shooting indoor movies 
this winter . . . both by daylight and 
by Photofloods. And here's a word of 
advice on how to give those interior shots 
greater brilliance, depth and detail. . . . 
Load your camera with Agfa 16 mm. 
Fine-Grain Superpan Reversible Film. 

It's an ideal film for indoor shooting. It's 
unusually fast, and is sensitive to all 
colors, including red. And its wide lati¬ 
tude minimizes errors in exposure. 

Add to these features the fact that Super¬ 
pan's exceptional fineness of grain gives 
you larger screen projection without 
noticeable grain . . . and you'll agree 


that here's a film just made to order for 
inside work. 

Agfa 16 mm. Fine-Grain Superpan Re¬ 
versible is available in 100-foot rolls at 
$7.50, and in 50-foot rolls at $4.00, in¬ 
cluding processing and return postage. 

OTHER 16 MM. FILMS 
Agfa Fine-Grain Plenachrome: 

100-foot rolls.$4.50 

50-foot rolls. 2.75 

Including processing and return postage. 

Agfa Panchromatic Reversible: 

100-foct rolls.$6.00 

50-foot rolls. 3.25 

Including processing and return postage. 


Fine-Grain Panchromatic Negative: 

100-foot roll.$3.50 

Developing not included. 
200-foot and 400-foot rolls (laboratory 
packing) available. 
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Next Month . . . 


PROFESSIONAL Criticism of the Amateur 
picture is a part of the service offered by the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Many are 
not aware of this. Hundreds of pictures have 
been reviewed this past y^r by members of 
the American Society of Cinematographers for 
the Amateur. 


• Karl Barleben, Jr., who has made a reputa¬ 
tion for himself in the miniature field, turns 
to the movie camera to tell us some interesting 
things to do when making "Snow Pictures." 

• J. Belmar Hall will continue his series of 
articles on composition. Mr. Hall has a back¬ 
ground of many years as a successful artist 
before turning toward the camera for his me¬ 
dium of expression. He speaks authoritatively. 
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Lighting 

the 

Long-Shot 

by 

Walter Blanchard 

T HE real problem in home-movie lighting is the long- 
shot. So much has been written about close-up 
lighting that everyone knows how to arrange his 
lights for the closer scenes. But the long-shot is in itself 
a bigger problem—and we cinematic pen-pushers have 
more or less neglected it for the more common topic of 
portrait lighting. 

In lighting a close-up, the subject is the most import¬ 
ant factor; lighting reduces itself to a relatively simple 
matter of putting one lamp on one side of the camera, 
and another on the other, with one lamp nearer the sub¬ 
ject than is the other. This gives an essentially natural 
lighting, with one side of the face accentuated by the 
stronger light, and the other moulded in soft shadows. 

But in lighting long-shots, the home filmer all too 
often overlooks the value of shadows, and nervously throws 
a strong flood of light over the entire picture. No wonder 
that the result is flat on the screen, without character, 
charm or naturalness! The first rule for lighting a long- 
shot should be that both the subject and the background 
must be lit naturally, accentuated with high-lights and 
moulded with soft shadows. 

Perhaps the simplest lighting set-up for the average 
long-shot is a simple expansion of the basic close-up light¬ 
ing. As a rule, this will require six or seven lamps: but 
some of the lamps used may be of the inexpensive, clamp- 
on variety, and others may be bridge-lamps fitted with 
Photoflood globes, so no overly great outlay will be neces¬ 
sary. The two lamps nearest the camera—one on each 
side—take care of front-lighting the subject, just as in a 
close-up; one should be a bit farther away than the other, 
to provide a shadow side. Beyond these units come two 
more, arranged to cast their beams onto the "set" behind 
the subject. Beyond these are yet two more lamps whose 
duty is to illuminate the back wall. All of these front 
lighting units should be set up in the unbalanced formation, 
those on one side closer in than those on the other side, 
to carry out the basic "two-sided" lighting. High up on 
the back wall—well outside the camera field—a clamp-on 
light is placed with its beam directed forward and down 
onto the actor, to provide the back-lighting that makes 
him stand out from the walls. If there is a wall-fixture 
in the picture, it should be turned on (using its regular 


Above: Soft shadows lend naturalness to the long- 
shot. Note how shadows from chairs make furni¬ 
ture stand out from wall, and highlights on curv¬ 
ing objects suggest roundness. 
Below: Contrasting planes in lighting for emphasis 
and depth. Note beam of light from open door 

at left. 

bulbs), so that it will suggest a source from which the 
back-light will apparently come. 

This sort of a set-up is enough.to give a good, straight¬ 
forward long-shot lighting. But it does not by any means 
begin to take advantage of the possibilities of long-shot 
lighting. Study the long-shots in the next professional film 
you see: you will notice a surprising effect of depth. This 
is often gained by simply contrasting the lighting on the 
different planes of the picture, so that they stand apart 
from each other visually. In our simple long-shot, we could 
for example put diffusers on the two lamps illuminating 
the back wall. This would soften the light there, so that 
our actor, strongly lit from front and back, would stand 
out more clearly. On the other hand, if he is in dark 
clothes, we could increase the light on the back wall, 
and more or less silhouette him against a light back¬ 
ground: the front-light would give us plenty of detail, 
however, in the foreground. 


(Continued on Page 496) 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 2A 


Putting Composition Into the Picture 


L AST month I gave a chart containing all the elements 
in structural design. Each one has its relation to 
good composition, with them all combined we have 
perfect harmony. The first consideration in cinema is ac¬ 
tion, without action we have not a motion pictue, but a 
static form that is no better than a still picture. We might 
just as well use an enlarged photo and shoot it in motion 
pictures if that is all we are going to get on the screen. 
Unless the related lines set up motion and continue to keep 
this flow of action all thru our film we have broken the 
rule of composition and no matter how interesting the 
subject is it will only be just another picture. 

The line that denotes action is the oblique line, as it 
falls away from the vertical it is the movement of falling 
away that commands attention. The moment we see an 
oblique line we see that it converges and must lead the 
eye in or out of our picture into some related action. Even 
if there is no other movement than the oblique line it will 
appear to the eye as movement or action. A glance at Fig. 
1, you will note that the light and shadow are the only 
things that have made this so, yet we have dramatic action 
even if the figure did not move, or we cut the shot at this 
point. Fig. 2, is almost the same shot but the shadow 
gives us another action angle that is built up by the close- 
up, Fig. 2A, that has brought our attention to its dramatic 
value by the oblique line and as we come into the scene 
we are more concerned with what the figures are doing at 


by 

J. Belmar Hall, 

Instructor, Department of Cinema, U.S.C. 


the window only because our eyes have led us into them 
by this line of action. 

Fig. 3 is bringing the oblique line from above, that is 
we have built up our dramatic action thru some light source. 
When we cut into the closeup of this same scene, Fig. 3A, 
we retain the same mood, but the oblique line is emphasized 
by seeing the angle line in clearer view. When we are try¬ 
ing to create an emotional value we must always remember 
that the eye will follow the dramatic lines of an oblique 
line quicker than any other line. It must lead you in or out 
of the scene. A direct contrast, repetition, in line would 
mean that we have an oblique line coming from the op¬ 
posite direction which brings the two lines to a central 
point. Again we have the dramatic. Fig. 4, we have men 
pulling ropes from above, and their bodies take up the 
opposite of that action, therefore we have set up emotion¬ 
ally two oblique lines that are related as they converge from 
opposite directions, but bring our eyes to the central interest 
which is dramatic action. If you will divide the two lower 
halves you will see that each half is in composition and if 

(Continued on Page 501 ) 
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Dishpan 

Into 

Flood Light 


by 

William Stull, A.S.C. 


S HOOTING some Kodachrome interiors the other day, 
I discovered that all of my lights put together were 
barely enough to provide sufficient general illum¬ 
ination to give me an exposure. There wasn't a single 
lamp to spare for creating modelling and light-effects. 
So I decided to get one or two extra-powerful floodlights 
to take care of the general lighting, while some of my 
regular lights did service in modelling. 

Right there I made another discovery: nothing I could 
beg, borrow or steal (aside from huge studio lights which 
would have blown my house-fuses in a second) would pro¬ 
vide the requisite high illumination over a wide area. Most 
amateur lighting units are of the floodlight class—and 
they seem plenty powerful, too—but they are designed for 
general all-around use, and project their powerful beam 
over a relatively narrow angle. If I wanted something 
that would give approximately the same unit intensity over 
a very wide area, I would have to build it myself. That 
is just what I did. My floodlight is hardly a factory job, 
for it was assembled from odds and ends picked up at the 
five-and-ten and in kitchenware stores: but it does the 
trick. And the total cost was exactly three dollars. 

Needless to say, such a lamp won't be as efficient as 
a lamp designed and manufactured solely for photographic 
use: its makeshift reflector can't handle the light as ef¬ 
fectively as one designed by a trained illuminating engin¬ 
eer, and built for that purpose and that purpose only. 
After all, you can't expect a three-dollar makeshift to 
perform as perfectly as a professional product which sells 
for forty-five or fifty dollars! 

The foundation of the lamp — the reflector — is an 
old-fashioned tin dishpan. Incidentally, with the advent 
of the modern concept of the kitchen beautiful, dishpans 
are going highbrow: enamelware, brushed aluminum, and 
other fancy pans are plentiful (at fancy prices, too!) but 
the generous tin dishpans of yore are hard to find. Mine 
is 17 inches in diameter at the edges, tapering inward 
to a bottom circle of 14 inches, and 6 inches deep; it cost 
$1.35. Figuring that Photoflood globes have a bulb 2 Vi 
inches in diameter, and are 4 3 4 inches long, I found I 


could safely use six Photofoods in my dishpan. There was 
room to crowd in one or two more, perhaps, but that would 
have left too little room for ventilation; the globes would 
become too hot, and their already short lives would be 
yet further shortened unnecessarily. So I distributed six 
Photofloods around the rim of the pan, with their bulbous 
ends converging toward the center. They are mounted 
as close to the bottom of the pan as possible, so that the 
light won't scatter too far at the sides. The sockets were 
bolted onto the pan. 

My dishpan has a tapering rim, so I used bakelite 
sockets (15c apiece at the five-and-ten), and ground 
the bases of the sockets on one side so that the lamps 
would stand fairly straight. 

The wiring inside the pan was done with fairly heavy, 
single-wire rubber insulated cable, also from the 5&10. 
The lamps were wired in parallel, of course. At the side 
I decided would be the bottom, I drilled a hole through 
which the wire passed to a switch (another 15c to Mr. 
Woolworth) which was mounted on the rear of the lamp. 
From the switch I ran twenty-five feet of rubber insulated, 
two-wire cable terminating in a rubber-covered two-prong 
plug. 

The next question was a stand upon which the lamp 
could be mounted, and a tilting device of some sort, so 
that the unit could be directed at the proper angle. Lock¬ 
ing over my photographic kit, I discovered an old tripod 
that somehow had missed being loaned or swapped. There 
was my stand—but it had no tilt-head. Again, the pho¬ 
tographic cast-offs yielded the solution: I dug out an 
"Optipod," a little ball-and-socket jointed gadget that 
had kicked around in my camera kit for fifteen years oi 
more. Underneath the pan, I fixed a bit of heavy scrap 
brass, such as can be picked up in any machine-shop 
scrap-pile. In this I drilled a hole threaded to make a 
tripod-screw, and attached the "Optipod." And my flood¬ 
light was complete. 

< Continued on Page 500) 
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Cinefilming an Ec 


W; 


HILE watching the eclipse of 
the moon several weeks ago, it 
suddenly occurred to me that 
it would be mighty interesting to try to 
make a motion picture of the event. 
Of course, I had never photographed an 
eclipse before, and as I'm not even an 
amateur astronomer, I had only the 
•JTtOr 4 •• haziest notion of how to go about it. 

HHrjHB But I took a chance: and because I 

OSflE3 managed to get some surprisingly good 

results, I am passing on to anyone who 
may be interested this description of 
what I did. 

I did not start to make pictures 
&8HRHgj until the moon was covered. Therefore 

I made pictures only of the uncovering 
—the last half of the eclipse. 

To start with, I set up my Cine- 
Kodak Special on a good strong tripod, 
on the front porch roof. I figured I 
t' MBME** would be there for some time, so I took 

a comfortable chair out onto the roof 
-p’ * with me. And was I glad to have that 

chair! The part of the eclipse I photo- 
HB graphed lasted from about midnight 

HkJ until nearly half-past three in the morn- 

. ing. Making my film in stop-motion, 

one frame at a time with an interval 
, between each exposure, I made nearly 

four hundred separate exposures. 

As I decided to make the picture 
literally at the eleventh hour, I had to 
use whatever film was in the camera. 

In this case, it happened to be Cine 

- Kodak Panchromatic film, and it gave 

pSlBHR me excellent results. As each frame 

■I had to have a moderately long "time 

exposure," which can easily be given 
in the "Special," I don't think there 

would be any great advantage in us¬ 
ing SuperSensitive; in fact, there might 
be some disadvantages. 

The first problem was the matter of reading the light 
to determine the proper exposure. Not being an astron¬ 
omer, I knew only that the light from the moon was moon¬ 
light. Moonlight is very nice for poets to talk about—but 
the problem was, "how much was it worth for exposing 
film?" Naturally, I turned to my Weston exposure-meter 
for the answer. Again I ran into a problem! The Weston 
designers have provided a solution to most any normal 
exposure-problem—but moonlight exposures can hardly 
be classed as normal problems. Moonlight is, I knew, re¬ 
flected light from the sun; but somehow, I didn't feel that 
that was enough reason to class it as daylight. On the 
other hand, it certainly wouldn't come under the heading 


pse 
of the Moon 


by 

George F. Ryan 


of "Tungsten Light"! But I didn't have 
to worry about this matter very long, 
for I soon found that there was not 
enough light to operate my meter at 
any setting. 

There was only one thing left for 
me to do — take a chance. I took a 
chance, and gave a good, long exposure. 

Maybe my guess was right; maybe the 
latitude of the fim and the skill of the 
laboratory experts deserve the credit. At 
any rate, my exposure turned out to be 
about right. 

Thanks to the reflex focusing device 
of the "Special," it was easy to line up 
my camera for the shot. First I tried 
my one-inch lens, wide-open at f: 1.9, 
of course. I saw at once that the one- 
inch lens covered too wide an angle, and 
would only give me a very small picture. 

I'd rather expected this, but if I could 
use that extra speed, I naturally wanted 
to! 

Finally I used the 6" Telephoto lens, 
wide open at f:4.5. Naturally, as the 
moon is something like a quarter of a 
million miles away, I set the focus for 
infinity. 

The 6" gave me a pretty fair-sized 
image of the moon; in fact, it fills about 
a third of the frame. But due to the 
long focal-length of the lens, I soon 
found that the slightest movement of the camera sent that 
old moon jiggling all over the finder. I had to move as 
gingerly as though the camera had been loaded with TNT; 
but finally I got the moon centered on the cross-hairs in 
the finder. 

Using the single-frame hand-crank, I carefully opened 
the shutter. As soon as this was done, I turned a flash¬ 
light on the dial of my watch, and gave the frame an 
exposure of exactly one and one-half minutes. I don't 
know why I selected that particular length of time—but 
as things turned out, I hit things just about right. When 
the time was up, I closed the shutter. 

(Continued on Page 502) 
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Spectacle-Lens 
Macrography 
with the 
Special 

by 

Fred C. Ells 


(NOTE: The author, Fred C. Ells, will be remembered as 
the maker of the 1933 Contest prize-winner, "Rice." He 
is an American oil-company executive in Yokohama, Ja¬ 
pan, who between intervals of purveying oil for the lamps 
of China and the motors of Nippon, engages in amateur 
Cinematography with outstandingly original results. Editor.) 

M R. LINDSEY W. Ross, in the April, 1935, issue 
of "THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER," 
contributed a workmanlike article on the use of 
auxiliary lenses in titling with the Cine-Kodak Erght. I 
have never tried titling, and don't expect to: but thct 


article was the most useful I have read in months, because 
it opened a new world to my Cine-Kodak Special. 

Using auxiliary lenses with most cine-cameras is, I 
imagine, a fairly tricky proposition. With your focus car¬ 
ried forward to so near a point, one can expect very little 
depth of focus, and the area covered is such that except 
in a rigid arrangement like a title-board, it ought to be 
rather a problem to line your shot up with any confidence. 
But with the reflex finder of the Cine Special, work with 
simple auxiliary lenses should be comparatively easy. I 
decided to try it. 

From an optician's I bought three ordinary spectacle- 
lenses, of 1 Vi, 3 and 5 diopters. At a glass shop I had 
these cut down to fit the filter-cell of my 4Vi" telephoto 
lens. With this improvised equipment slipped over the 
barrel of the telephoto, a glance through the reflex finder 
was a revelation. Through the 5 diopter lens a silkworm 
suddenly looked like a huge white boa constrictor at close 
range. Macroscopic cinematography at a cost of 6 yen 
is decidedly the best bargain of 1935! 

Next I had a machinist turn out an aluminum adapter 
to fit my spectacle-lenses to the regular one-inch lens. 
The inner end of this fitting is shaped like the regular 
sunshade for a one-inch, f: 1.9 Eastman lens. The outer 
end flares to exactly the same outside diameter as the 
telephoto lens shade. In use, I remove the sunshade from 
the one-inch lens, and replace it with the adapter, the 
outer end of which takes the regular telephoto-lens filter 
cell, in which I mount the spectacle lens. In this way, I 
can not only use one set of spectacle-lenses for both cam¬ 
era objectives, but also double up on filters, making one 
set do for both objectives. This is a big advantage, par¬ 
ticularly with the spectacle-lenses, for the supplementary 
lenses give different fields when used with different 
camera-lenses. And using only one set of lenses, with a 
single holder and adapter, the entire range is instantly 
available at all times, yet easily tucked away into case 
or pocket. This complete interchangeability, however, is 
only possible when one uses a camera like the "Special," 
with its reflex finder. 

A good deal of my last picture, "In the Beginning," 
was taken at the zoo in Tokyo. I have no special privi¬ 
leges there, so I had to shoot everything through the wire 
of the cages. The reflex finder showed me that one can 
place a camera lens right on the wire, with the wire 
straight across the lens—and it won't show on the film, 
except perhaps as a slight and pleasing diffusion. With 
the big telephoto lens you can work four or five inches 
away from the wire without showing any wires on the 
screen. Why this should be, I am not a good enough tech¬ 
nician to say: but if you don't believe it, just lay a piece 
of wire across your lens and try it! 

For photographing small animals, birds and insects, 

I find the 64 frames per second speed very handy. Birds 
are apt to move suddenly, but if you can get them to stay 
in focus for three or four seconds at 64 frames per second, 
you have enough film for one shot. Also, the high speed 
necessitates opening the lens, thus throwing everything 
but the bird out of focus. This concentrates attention 
where it belongs—on the bird—and gives a softer, more 
portrait-like quality. It is a real advantage. 

For small reptiles, white mice, squirrels, etc., a glass 
cage about two feet long by a foot wide proved very use¬ 
ful, as these lively little artists have no idea of posing 
unless they must. One has to be very careful about re¬ 
flections, though, when shooting through glass. 

(Continued on Page 498) 
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Inside Workings 
of a Ships 
Photographer 


by 

Karl A. Barleben, Jr 


T HE other day I was privileged to get a peek into the 
inside workings of ships 7 photographers 7 lives—I was 
invited to visit a while with Hanns Tschira, ship's 
photographer on the Hamburg-American North German 
Lloyd liner "Columbus 77 while she was docked at the foot 
of 46th Street on the Hudson River, New York City. 

Tschira conducted me up to the sun-deck where indeed 
the sun seems to shine gloriously and warm, and thence 
to a fairly small, white structure situated rather aft-center. 
This was the photographic department of the vessel. In 
we went, and I was treated to a most amazing lay-out 
of small rooms, each designed and equipped with every¬ 
thing needed, and all placed with an eye to compactness 
and the utilization of every bit of space wherever possible. 
The first room served as an office, and here just off the 
door was the desk, above which a series of pigeon-holes, 
into which the photo-finishing jobs are placed ready for 
delivery. On the opposite side of the room a work-table, 
running the entire length, was to be seen. Here prints 
are sorted, trimmed, spotted, and inserted into their delivery 
envelopes. 

Straight ahead was another door which leads into one 
of the darkrooms. This room contains a fast-working con¬ 
tact printer for contact prints from Kodak negatives, a 
Leitz Focomat enlarger for making enlargements from Leica 
and similar negatives, several sets of rapid driers made of 
curved steel covered with canvas, cabinets simply loaded 
with hundreds of film rolls, boxes of printing paper in 
various sizes, grades, and finishes, and a print-washer and 
sink. The illumination is exactly the same as you'd expect 
to find in any well-equipped darkroom. 

To the left of the room was another door which leads 
into the negative developing darkroom. Here were six deep 
tanks, such as are used by commercial photo-finishers, 
ample sink space, cabinets for chemicals and odds and 
ends. The idea occurred to me to ask about the wash- 
water, figuring that as sweet water is carried in huge tanks 
on board, one would have to be careful about wasting it. 
Tschira explained that his wash-tanks are running almost 
continually, and that the vessel's tanks hold so much that 
what he uses on a trip?—which is plenty—is a mere "arop 
in the bucket" so to speak, and that they never give it 
a thought. I also asked if the solutions ever spilled when 


Leicaphoto by Nina Morgan 


the ship was at sea and rocked, but was informed that 
such is not the case; that ample provision is made for such 
conditions. 

The volume of photographic work on a modern liner 
is so great that it requires five men to adequately handle 
it all. 

Hanns Tschira was one of the contributors to the In¬ 
ternational Leica Exhibit, and is, in his own right, one of 
the foremost photographers of our day—and recognized as 
such. For the past several years he has done all of his 
work exclusively with the Leica—or rather six Leicas, I 
should say. A slight idea of his activity may be gained 
by my telling you that on board the "Columbus" alone 
he has a shelf of negative files containing more than 25,- 
000 Leica negatives—all neatly numbered and accounted 
for, in strips of five negatives each, encased in cellophane 
envelopes which are bound in substantial volumes. In 
his home in Bremen, Germany, a similar number of nega¬ 
tives are on file. Not only are these just negatives; they 
are exceptional negatives, each one a gem of beauty and 
sparkle. If you have seen the International Leica Exhibit 
you will remember that Tschira's pictures were of the finest 
technical excellence and pictorial beauty. All of his nega¬ 
tives possess a similar characteristic. 

His personal business is such that an American agent 
handles his work for publications. Practically all of the 
photographs seen in folders, booklets, and posters adver¬ 
tising the Hamburg-American North German Lloyd Lines 
are the product of Tschira's magic cameras. 

After browsing through the files of glossies, Tschira 
hauled out a few of his specialties which he has found to 
be of infinite value in his work aboard ship and on land. 
One was a metal cross-piece made to hold the Leica which 
fits over a glass flower vase. When personages are to be 
photographed at dinner, or when candid pictures are the 
order of the day, the vase is filled with flowers in such 
a way that the camera is completely hidden from view, 

(Continued on Page 498? 
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HERE’S HOW 


by A. S. C. Members 


WHAT does the classification of 
a lens as a 1.9, 2.9, or 3.5, indi¬ 
cate and how is this arbitrary 
classification arrived at? 

I understand that the speed of 
any lens depends upon its rela¬ 
tive aperture to its focal length 
which would seem to indicate 
that a 1.9 lens opens up the dia¬ 
phragm more than a 2.9, but 
what formula is used in thus 
marking lenses? Why is the E.K. 

1.9 lens so much larger in diam¬ 
eter than a Dallmeyer 2.9? I 
mean its appearance in the cell 
would indicate that it is many 
more times the area of the Dall¬ 
meyer. 

I understand that any number 
of lenses having 1 inch focal 
length allows the same amount 
of light to enter when the lens 
is set at a given diaphragm stop 
such as 8 etc. Is this correct? 

I would appreciate any informa¬ 
tion you can give me on this sub¬ 
ject. 

C.S., Rock Island, III. 
The classification of a lens as an 
F/1.9 or 2.9 or 3.5 definitely indicates, 
the maximum effective aperture of the 
lens. 

It is not arbitrary but indicates the 
ratio effective aperture diameter to fo¬ 
cal length, expressed as f/jd/ where "F" 
stands for the focal length of the lens 
and "D" for the diameter of the aper¬ 
ture. 

This method of classification had been 
proposed in 1881 by a committee of 
the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain and definitely adopted by 
the International Congress of Photog¬ 
raphy held in Paris in 1909 according 
to the following decisions (not in full) : 

A. Each diaphragm is to be char¬ 
acterized by a fraction of F/n where 

n ;/ is the result obtained by dividing 
the absolute focal length of the lens 
by the effective aperture of the dia¬ 
phragm. The value "n" shall be en¬ 
graved on the lens mount. 

B. All photographic lenses shall be 
characterized by a standard series of 
diaphragm apertures, and shall always 
be in accord with the following progres¬ 
sion which corresponds for each of its 
terms to an exposure time double of 


the preceding one. F 1, 1.4, 2, 2.8, 4, 
5.6, 8, 1 1.3, 16, etc. 

C. If the effective maximum aper¬ 
ture does not correspond to one of the 
Terms of the progression it will be indi¬ 
cated as to its real value but the next 
marking and all that follow shall be 
according to the progression. 

Thus the maximum aperture of an F 
1.9 lens is between F 1.4 and F 2. The 
markings of the mount will indicate F 
1.9, 2, 2.8, 4, 5.6, etc. The Diameter 
of an F 1.9 would therefore be approxi¬ 
mately twice the diameter of an F 2.9 
of equal focal length. 

The Diameter of the lens is not, how¬ 
ever, a true indication of its aperture 
because the effective aperture is deter¬ 
mined (in the common case in which 
the diaphragm is placed between the 
lens components) by the virtual image 
of the diaphragm formed by the lens 
components. 

Under these conditions the effective 
aperture is always greater than the ac¬ 
tual area of the diaphragm. 

Lenses of the same focal length work¬ 
ing at the same aperture will transmit 
the same amount of light if they are 
of the same construction. 

Different types of construction involv¬ 
ing differences in the number of ele¬ 
ments used and their thickness will 
have an influence on the amount of 
light transmitted. These differences are, 
however, rather small and would have 
to be accounted for, only in special case, 
for instance on photographic work from 
which quantitative measurements are to 
be derived. In common amateur practice 
these differences can be considered as 
inconsequential. 

J. A. Dubray, A.S.C. 

I WANT to try some experi¬ 
ments in animated cartooning 
unth my 8mm camera, but it does 
not have a single-picture mech¬ 
anism. Is there any way such a 
movement could be added to my 
camera? 

W.D., New York City. 
The principal manufacturers of 8mm 
cameras advise us that it is not feasible 
to build such a feature into their exist¬ 
ing designs. However, a single-frame re¬ 
lease can be added to most 16mm or 
8mm cameras as an outside attachment. 
The Grace "Electrimote" is probably 
the best known of such attachments, 
and permits the shutter to be tripped by 
pressing an electric button-switch, which 
may be located at any distance from the 
camera. Some cinamateurs have also 


told us that with a little practice they 
have been able to learn how to flick 
the regular shutter-release of an 8mm 
camera so quickly that only one frame 
is exposed. 

Wm. Stull, A.S.C. 

IS 8mm film slower than 16mm 
film? I notice that recommended 
exposures far 8mm are about f: 8, 
where regular 16mm Pan would 
call for f: 11 or less. 

W.E., Palo Alto, Cal. 
Eight mm. Cine-Kodak Panchromatic 
film is at least as fast as regular 16mm 
Pan of the same manufacture. The dif¬ 
ference in the exposures recommended 
is due to the difference in the shutter- 
openings of 8mm and 16mm cameras. 
The average 1 6mm camera has a shut¬ 
ter-opening of 170 to 180 degrees, 
while some, like the Filmo 70 and Vic¬ 
tor, have openings of over 200 degrees. 
In the more compact 8mm cameras, the 
shutter opening is more nearly 120 de¬ 
grees. This means that less light is ad¬ 
mitted, and consequently, the lens must 
be opened up in order to compensate 
for this. In terms of actual exposure¬ 
time, the larger shutter of the 16mm 
camera gives an average exposure of 
1/30 second, while the smaller opening 
of the average 8mm shutter gives about 
1/50 second. This is quite enough to 
account for the difference in the recom¬ 
mended lens-openings. 

Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 

IN articles dealing with profes¬ 
sional cinematography, I have of¬ 
ten seen references to “Neutral 
Density Filters.” What are they? 
And can they be used in amateur 
filming? 

R.G.W., San Antonio, Texas 
The Neutral Density Filters are col¬ 
orless grey filters which reduce the 
amount of light without having any ef¬ 
fect upon the rendition of colors in the 
picture. They are used both to control 
exposures where it is not desired to alter 
the optical quality of the picture by 
stopping down the lens, and especially 
to soften glare and harsh light-contrasts. 
They are available in several densities, 
those most generally used being the 
25, 50, 75 and 100% absorption filters. 
They can be used quite as well with 
substandard cameras as with professional 
equipment. In fact, for a long time 
the only way of controlling exposures 
in Kodacolor was by the use of Neutral 
Density Filters. 

Daniel B. Clark, A.S.C. 



















FREE.. . Send for the 

Cine-Kodalc Special Pres¬ 
entation Book containing 
15 pages of information and 
specific details of this most 
versatile of all 16 mm. mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. 




Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, .V. Y. 
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New Lenses 

• The already complete battery of lenses 
for the Leica camera is now being added 
to, according to E. Leitz, Inc. Three 
new have recently been made available 
for use on the Leica — an extremely 
wide-angle, a new special soft-focus 
portrait, and an extremely long-focus 
telephoto. 

The Hektor f:6.3, 28mm lens appeals 
to those workers who require an ex¬ 
tremely wide-angle objective which at 
the same time embodies certain funda¬ 
mental optical characteristics which are 
not always to be found in lenses of this 
type. 

The Thambar f:2.2, 90mm lens is 
said to be of revolutionary design pro¬ 
ducing a plasticity and optical softness 
not produced in any other way. For 
portraits and pictorial work it is ideal, its 
speed making it doubly valuable. An 
auxiliary glass "central stop" controls 
the degrees of softness. When stopped 
down to f :9 or more, the Thambar reverts 
automatically into a sharp-cutting lens, 
thus it is both a soft-focus and sharp 
lens. 

The Telyt f:4.5, 200mm lens is a 
telephoto lens which is used in conjunc¬ 
tion with a mirror reflex focusing de¬ 
vice. Here is the lens to pull in distant 
objects, producing them as closeups on 
the negative. The visual focusing de¬ 
vice, equipped with two special magni¬ 
fiers, assures critical focusing with the 
greatest of ease. 

These three new lenses, added to the 
battery of Leica lenses, make the Leica 
the most versatile and complete photo¬ 
graphic equipment available. All lenses 
(excepting the Telyt which focuses 
through the special mirror reflex device) 
couple automatically with the "Auto- 
focal" built-in range finder. 

The new Leica lens booklet "The 
Interchangeable Leica Lenses" (booklet 
1243) is now available on request. It 
gives complete details about each of 
the thirteen Leica lenses now on the 
market. 

Carrying Case 

• The Motion Picture Screen Gr Acces¬ 
sories Co. of New York City, manufac¬ 
turers of Britelite Truvision Portable 
Screens, indoor floodlight reflector units, 
film storage cases and projector cases, 


have added to their line a new carrying 
case for the Keystone Projector which is 
said to embrace novel features. 

With the new Keystone De Luxe Case, 
which is suitable for either the B 63, 
A 74, or A 78 Projectors, risk of damage 
to the projector is claimed to be avoided, 
as the base of the projector fits firmly 
into the bottom of the case and cannot 
wobble while being carried. When ready 
for projecting pictures, the case opens 
on both sides leaving the projector free 
for the threading of the film without 
having to remove it from the case. When 
the show is completed both side flaps 
are brought together enclosing the pro¬ 
jector in the case. Thus the machine 
can be run while in the case in which 
one carries it. 

In addition to the above they also 
make the case for the new Keystone 
8mm Projector—G.8. 

Berndt Moves 

• The Berndt-Maurer Corp., manufac¬ 
turers of the professional type 16mm 
sound camera, continuous sound and 
picture printer, High Fidelity sound re¬ 
cording apparatus and Galvanometers, 
announces its removal to the 7th floor 
of 117 East 24th St., New York City, 
where they will be able to increase their 
facilities because of larger floor space 
to meet their present demands for equip¬ 
ment. 

Educator Animatophone 

• The Victor Animatograph Corp. cre¬ 
ated their Model No. 25 16mm Sound- 
on-Film Projector for those markets 



where the audiences do not exceed 200 
people. 

According to their announcement the 
principal distinction between Educator 
25 and Model 24B is a lighter duty 
amplifier which made possible a reduc¬ 
tion in size, weight and price. 

This projector employs the 500-watt 
lamp for illumination, has a Rola 10" 
dynamic speaker with 50-ft. cord at¬ 
tached. The weight of the speaker in 
case is 12 pounds and projector in case 
33 pounds. This model accommodates 
either 400- or 1600-ft. reels. It has 
a rapid power rewind. 

New Releases 

• The release of fourteen one-reel mo¬ 
tion picture episodes based on Old Tes¬ 
tament stories is announced by the Bell 
Gr Howell Filmosound Rental Library. 
This non-sectarian 16mm sound-on-film 
series offers the following titles: "Cre¬ 
ation"; "Cain and Abel"; "Noah and 
the Ark"; "The Deluge"; "Abraham"; 
"Migration"; "Abraham and Lot"; 
"Isaac, the Boy"; "Ishmael"; "The 
Sacrifice of Isaac"; "Isaac and Rebek- 
ah"; "Jacob and Rachel"; and "The 
Return of Jacob." 

This series was produced in Hollywood 
under the personal supervision of Rev. 
Harwood Huntington. The narration, by 
Wilfrid Lucas, is based upon sound Bib¬ 
lical scholarship. 

Each reel is independent of the rest 
and complete in itself, for separate 
showings without reference to any of 
the others. However, the reels can read¬ 
ily be grouped together into a contin¬ 
uous feature picture. For instance, six, 
seven, or more reels can be selected and 
projected as a full evening's program. 

Sound Subjects 

• Featured in Bell Gr Howell's latest fold¬ 
er on 16mm Sound-on-Film Subjects is 
the 7-reel production "Tarzan the Fear¬ 
less," featuring Buster Crabbe. 

In addition to this there is a Charlotte 
Greenwood subject, any number of scen- 
ics, comedies, historical and operalogues, 
not to mention a listing of 19 Animated 
Cartoons. 

Photographic Annual 

• It's always a pleasure to receive a 
new issue of the American Annual of 
Photography. The 1936 edition has just 
come to hand. To attempt to review 
a work like this with time for only a 

(Continued on Page 499) 









Mode, 25 ANIMATOPHONE is the world’s lightest, most 
compact, lowest-priced High Quality Sound Picture Repro¬ 
ducer. For only a trifle more than Silent Cost, it provides 
the facilities for running both Silent and Sound Films. Its 
Performance-Ability is a known and proven quantity . . . . 
for it embodies the same features that have made V ICTOR’S 
Super Hi-Power Model 21 the world’s most widely used 
16 mm Sound Projector. Principal distinction is a highly 
perfected, lighter-duty amplifier which made possible Model 
25*s reduced size, weight, and price. (Total weight, 45 lbs.) 
Its undistorted Volume and 500 watt Illumination (Hi- 
Power) are more than ample for audiences of up to 200. 

(For universal application .... small-room to 2000- 

capacity auditoriums . Model 24 continues to be the 

logical choice.) 

ANIMATOPHONE 25 will amaze you . . . Arrange NOW 
to see and hear it! 


VICTOR ANIMAIOGRAPH CORP., DAVENPORT, I0W\,U.S. A. 

NEW YORK - LOS AN GJE L E S . CHICAGO 


NOTE—MODEL 25 ANIMATOPHONE will operate on either Alternating (25-50-60 cycle) 
or Direct Current (90- 120V) without alterations or use of converter. 
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Sound <tiQC 00 

Projector ^ ^ Only 


T O qualified 
groups and 
organizati o n s 
with limited 
funds we offer 
the advantage 
o f a complete 

Cinemaphone 
16mm Educator 

sound-on-f i I m 
outfit in easily- 
paid-for units. 


Write for Detailed Plan. 
Demonstrations Without Obligation. 


S. O. S. CORP. 1600 Bway., N.YC. 


film PRESERVATION 

WITH TEITEL SOLUTIONS 
• NEW LIFE 


Will restore your old motion picture 
films to a condition of newness and 
sparkle—prolonging its life and pre¬ 
venting deterioration. 

• SCRATCH PROOF 


Protects your miniature and cine films 
against scratching, abrasions, gumming, 
shrinking, buckling, time, use and the 
elements. 

These solutions are intended for the 
use of the amateur, who is able to 
treat his own film—at home—when¬ 
ever the necessity arises. 

Price per 6 oz. bottle.$1.00 

Booklet “Y” on request 


KIN-O-LUX 


105 West 40th Street 
Sew York 


DU MORR RADIAL WIPE 

Now Available For 

VICTOR MODEL FIVE 

and 

CINE KODAK SPECIAL 


$32.50 

Postpaid 


Produces 12 Types 
WIPES 
with each shape fan. 


Extra Fans 
$2.50 each 


Weighs One Pound—Simple to Operate 
No Modification of Camera 


J. D. COCHRANE, Jr. 

734 Brooks Ave., Wyoming, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“You Can Do More With a Du Morr” 


[fyoutave^ 1 2mmC a mer a 

We supply you with 


Panchromatic, Ortho chromatic 
and Positive Films 

We develop, print, copy, reverse 
Whether under or overexposed 
914 mm Negatives are corrected 
and final prints made even and 
transparent 

Write for full information to 


Cineque Laboratories 

123 W. 64th St New York, N. Y. 


Lighting the Long-Shot 

(Continued from Page 486) 


If we are alert to the opportunities 
afforded by the room itself, we can often 
improve greatly upon these simple ef¬ 
fects. Look around you now: the light¬ 
ing in a normal room is seldom flat, 
but composed of highlights and shadows 
from the various table and reading- 
lamps scattered about. The rounded 
contours of furniture are picked out by 
little catch-lights on the curving por¬ 
tions. Chairs and so on standing against 
the wall cast their shadows behind them, 
tracing decorative patterns which also 
serve to make them stand out from the 
flat surfaces. Curtains form definite 
patterns of light and shade, with their 
draped folds licking up light on the high 
points, interspersed with shadows in the 
recessed part of the fold. 

Every one of these natural light- 
effects can be reproduced in a photo¬ 
graphed long-shot. What's more, they 
should be, for it is these tiny touches 
that give character and naturalness to 
the shot. Almost always, you can ar¬ 
range your lighting to suggest the nat¬ 
ural light-sources of the room. Photo¬ 
floods in shaded reading-lamps, table- 
lamps, and such fixtures can often dup¬ 
licate the normal effects cast by these 
lamps. If the photoflood is not enough, 
one can nearly always supplement them 
by photographic units outside the cam¬ 
era-line, with their beams directed to 
the right places. 

In many rooms, it is difficult to avoid 
shooting past doors leading to hallways 
or adjacent rooms. Ordinarily, these 
portals are just gaping black areas 
which distract the attention from the 
subject. But how do they appear in 
real life? Don't we generally see a well- 
defined fan of light coming through 
them from the next room? Well, if we 
want to, we can reproduce this effect, 
too. A regular photographic lamp will 
give us a strong, "hot" beam for such 
effects, if we have a lamp to spare for 
the task. If not, we can get a similar, 
and less obtrusive effect by simply 
planting a Photoflood in an unshaded 
socket such as a wall-fixture or chande¬ 
lier in the farther room. 

Another important service our long- 
shot lighting can do is to place the em¬ 
phasis where we want it. As the writers 
on composition have pointed out, shadow- 
patterns, for example, can lead the eye 
from the foreground to the background, 
or wherever the important action may 
be. Similarly, too, if we keep the fore¬ 
ground lighting rather subdued, with the 
background lit more brightly, the eye 
will be attracted to the more brilliantly 
illuminated area. Combining these two 
ideas, it is possible to place the em¬ 


phasis of any scene exactly where we 
want it. 

In lighting any scene, there are two 
principal ways to work. You can work 
down from the high-lights, or up from 
the shadows. In the first instance, you 
begin by creating your highlights, and 
let the shadows take care of themselves, 
filling in here and there wherever it 
may be necessary to eliminate unwanted 
blotches of black. In the second method, 
you begin by laying down a general 
foundation of soft, flat front-light, 
which will preserve the detail in the 
shadows. Then you build up the high¬ 
lights from this, using stronger lights, 
or lights that are closer to what they 
illuminate. Either method is good; the 
latter, while probably the safest, calls 
for more lights as a rule than does the 
other. 

There are several "gadgets" which 
can be easily built, and which are very 
useful in this sort if lighting. The first 
is the "nigger" or "gobo." This is sim¬ 
ply a tall, narrow black screen, to pre¬ 
vent the light from some lamp from 
striking the lens. It is a strip of wall- 
board perhaps a foot or so wide by five 
or six feet high, painted flat black and 
supported by roughly built wooden feet. 
Another is a simple support for lamps 
you want to place on walls. If your 
room has a strip of moulding at the 
top, you can easily make a wooden frame 
(often a single board is sufficient) with 
a picture hook at the top, to hook over 
the moulding, and the lamp at the bot¬ 
tom. If you are a good carpenter, you 
could make such a frame H-shaped, 
hanging from two hooks, and with a 
movable bar at the bottom, pegged in 
place with dowels, so that the height 
of the lamp can be adjusted. Often, 
too, little utility lamps, made of dime- 
store sauce-pans, bread-pans, etc., with 
a socket and a Photoflood, will prove 
valuable in producing catch-lights on 
table and chair legs, and the like. Such 
lamps can easily be hidden on the floor, 
behind furniture, etc., doing very neces¬ 
sary work and freeing the larger lamps 
for other purposes. 

Yet another very useful accessory is 
a "snout" or concentrator, which is fit¬ 
ted over your regular photographic units, 
and changes the beam from a wide flood 
to a more or less concentrated spot. The 
exact construction of the snout will nat¬ 
urally depend upon the type of lamp 
you use: in general, it is a hollow, trun¬ 
cated cone, fitted with clips at the larger 
end by which it is attached to the lamp's 
reflector. It is very useful in confining 
a beam to a specific area. It does not 
make a floodlight into a spotlight, but 
it helps mightily in producing "spot" 
effects. 






















COLOR... 

or Black and White 


THE NEW WESTON 

CORRECT EXPOSURES FOR INDOOR SHOTS! 



With its greatly increased sensitivity and easy-reading scale, 
the new Weston Exposure Meter has removed all exposure risk 
from indoor movie-making, as well as those outdoors. Whether 
it’s color film or black and white . . . whether it’s artificial light 
or low levels of daylight . . . the meter will furnish correct 
camera settings and insure perfect exposure results on screen 
or print. The new Weston is on sale at all leading dealers, at a 
new low price of $22.50. Step in and ask your dealer for a 

demonstration today...Weston Elec¬ 
trical Instrument Corporation. 598 
Frelinghuvsen Avenue, Newark. N. J. 


Weston 

Exposure ./Meters 
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Britelite-Truvision 
PRODUCTS of CHARACTER 

DE LUXE “A” BEADED SCREENS 
for PERFECTION in PROJECTION 

The PERFECT SCREEN for 
BLACK & WHITE and 
KODACHROME—reflect¬ 
ing Brilliant Pictures of 
Creat Depth and Defini¬ 
tion. Automatic operation 
. . . Pull Up Bar- 

Ready; Pull Up Ring—Closes; Rigid self- 
erecting screen supports. Masking border 
around screen cloth. Solid Wood Case cov¬ 
ered in Du Pont Fabrikoid. Nickeled Fit¬ 
tings. Instantly ready for Projection. Sets 
up anywhere. 

30 x 40.$15.00 List. 

Other sizes priced in proportion. 

INDOOR FLOOD 
LIGHT REFLECTORS 

The BIG BEN and 
TRIPLE XXX models 
are an essential part 
of your equipment. 
They are made with 
utmost care and re¬ 
flect the precision 
quality of all Britelite- 
Truvision Products. 
Send for Complete Literature on Screens, 
Reflectors, Projectors and Film Storage 
Cases or investigate Britelite-Truvision 
Products at your dealers. 

MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 
& ACCESSORIES CO. 

532 West 26th Street New York 



A NEW ADDITION 
TO 

FOTOSHOP CINE FILM 
- 8 - 

ULTRA RAPID 

PANCHROMATIC 16mm FILM 

$4.25 100 ft. 

We guarantee this film as fast under 
all conditions and as fine-grained as 
any supersensitive 16mm film now be¬ 
ing sold. 

OTHER FILMS as low as $2.19 100 ft. 

All prices include processing. 

Send For Circular. 

FOTOSHOP, INC. 

136V6A West 32nd St., New York City 


GOERZ, 


Announcing the 
BEIRA 

MINIATURE CAMERA 

Of precision German manufacture, 
these cameras embody every refine¬ 
ment essential to this type of pho¬ 
tography and possess, in addition, an 
improved focusing finder consisting of 
a prismatic telescope . . . showing a 
portion of the image enlarged to 6 
diameters. The telescope finder is syn¬ 
chronized with the camera lens, so 
that vou are definitely assured of sharp, 
hair-line focus. 

Literature on Request. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 East 34th St. New York 


Spectacle-Lens Macrography with the Special 

(Continued from Page 490) 


Sometimes when splicing scenes of 
designs or patterns, it may be difficult 
to tell which is the beginning and which 
the end of a strip of film. I have not¬ 
iced, though, that on most kinds of 
film the manufacturer's name appears 
in the margin of the film, and appar¬ 
ently always on the same margin. By 
watching this lettering, you will never 
splice a scene in upside-down. Another 
help (except when you use negative¬ 
positive), is that most 16mm cameras 
photograph an identifying design in the 
margin, too: the Ansco, Bell Gr Howell, 
Ensign, Victor, Risdon, and Stewart- 
Warner make theirs in the right-hand 
margin (as viewed emulsion down, pic¬ 
ture "head-up"), while the Cine Ko¬ 
daks, the Nizo, Zeiss Kinamo, Movex 
and Simplex make theirs in the left 
margin. If you should happen to strike 
a film whose maker was too modest to 
put his name on the film, your camera 
itself can help you to avoid splicing a 
scene wrong-side to. 

Sometimes, incidentally, it is actually 
desirable to cut a scene in backwards. 
There is always, of course, the trick of 
getting reversed - motion effects by 
shooting with the camera upside-down, 
and reversing the scene end for end 
when you cut it into the picture. Then, 
in cutting animal sequences, I have 
often found that a middle-distance shot 
showed an animal or bird facing in one 
direction, while the big closeup which 
was to follow showed it looking the 
opposite way. Such things can't be 
avoided when you are filming wild life; 
but splicing the closeup in bockslde-to 
remedies this. Theoretically, ot course, 
as this puts the emulsion on the far 
side of the film from the projection-lens, 
it throws the picture slightly out of 
focus: but practically, I can't see that 
it appears on the screen as disagreeably 
bad focus. 

While I am enthusiastic over the re¬ 
flex finder of the Cine Special, I'll admit 
that there are some other features of 
the camera for which I have not found 
so much use. Every amateur wants to 
make lap-dissoves; but once you have 
a camera that can make them, you find 
you don't do so nearly as often as you 
would expect. I have tried numerous 
lap-dissolves, but the technique is rather 
difficult, I think—and whenever I did 
get a good one, it never seemed to fit 
when the film was cut. So my last film 
shows only one dissolve. 

The fade-in and fade-out are useful, 
and easy. But they have their pitfalls: 
after one fade-out, I recall, I left the 
shutter closed and ran 125 feet of film 
through the camera before I discovered 
the error! Now when I fade out a shot 


I immediately open the shutter before 
taking my hand off the lever! 

Most of this article has been devoted 
to the camera: but I also use a Weston 
Exposure-Meter, and I've found it al¬ 
most as important as the camera. Ex¬ 
posure-meters (even the best ones) have 
one thing in common with cameras: 
they say that neither will lie—but both 
cameras and exposure meters can be 
made to lie if we aren't careful about 
what we show them. For instance, your 
meter will lie like an old-school politi¬ 
cian if you change from Pan to Super¬ 
pan without changing the meter-setting. 
Also, be sure your meter-reading is 
coming from the object to be photo¬ 
graphed, and not from the background. 
For instance, white rabbits against a 
dark background will make a liar out 
of the most accurate meter unless one 
holds the meter close to the rabbit. 
After all, the rabbit is the subject, and 
the background is secondary; but the 
meter has no brain, and can't make 
such distinctions. It will average the two 
up every time unless you show it exactly 
what you're shooting for. 

Incidentally, getting back to our spec¬ 
tacle-lenses, the meter will be useful in 
shooting with them. You won't have to 
learn any new tricks in exposure for 
making pictures with these auxiliary 
lenses, for the f-speed of the camera 
lens is not changed by the addition of 
the spectacle-lens. If the meter says 
f:8, f:8 it is, whether or not your cam¬ 
era is wearing spectacles. 

Inside Workings of a Ship s 
Photographer 

(Continued from Page 491) 

although there is space provided between 
the blossoms for the lens. With a cable 
release, Tschira merely snaps his pictures 
at will, getting a steward to turn or move 
the vase slightly so as to aim the camera 
lens in the direction wanted. He claims 
this stunt works perfectly, and with it 
ho has been able to get some unusual 
dining salon scenes which would other¬ 
wise prove difficult, if not impossible. 

Next came a special Photoflash outfit 
equipped with two reflectors. This device 
is somewhat heavy, consisting of a metal 
box which contains the batteries, and 
upon which the Leica fits. Two metal 
tubes carry the wires from the battery- 
box to the lamps. These tubes curve 
upward around the camera, making a 
rather bulky affair. It is too heavy and 
bulky for amateur use, but it was de¬ 
signed primarily for Tschira's own use 
and for a few professionals who could 
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LE1CA photo by V. Davison 


With Leica you can "stop" the fastest football player in the game. The Leica sees and 
gets plays that even your eye misses. 

Take pictures of people as they are — real, natural, genuine. You will never 
know what grand fun photography can be until you own a Leica. 

Simplicity itself • "Spin-click-spin" and there you are. Anyone can operate a Leica. 
Inexpensive • Leica uses 35 mm. film—as low cs */2 cent a negative. 

Versatile • Snapshots, portraits, pictures at night, stage scenes, stereo photographs, 
aerial photos. 

Model G • Just out. Greatest range of shutter speeds of any miniature camera— 
1/1000 of a second to one full second. Modern, stream-line, new chrome finish. 

Write for illustrated booklets. Get your copy of "Leica Manual" a new 500-page 
book on all phases of Leica photography, $4.00 at all Leica dealers. 



Speed Lens. 

E. LEITZ, INC • dept, si . 60 east 10 th street, new york city 

Branch Offices in CHICAGO • WASHINGTON • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO 


use it in their work. For ship-board 
work, it is ideal because its weight over¬ 
comes ship vibration and thus permits 
clean-cut pictures to be made at rela¬ 
tively low shutter speeds. 

What proved to be a most unusual, 
yet practical idea, was a leather belt 
device with shoulder-straps which could 
be worn on the person. The straps were 
fitted with pockets and loops for the 
accommodation of several different lens¬ 
es, a number of filters, ten rolls of film, 
and other small miscellaneous gadgets 
which often prove useful when out pic¬ 
ture-making. Tschira's idea in designing 
this apparatus was to eliminate the 
bother of filling various pockets with ad¬ 
ditional equipment. It likewise permits 
both hands to be free and unencum¬ 
bered. The belt makes an ideal acces¬ 
sory for candid cameramen, for an over¬ 
coat can be worn over it thus conceal¬ 
ing it entirely. Tschira has often worn 
this belt when in various parts of the 
world where picture-making is frowned 
on. On shipboard, too, it has proved 
its worth to him. This belt is not com¬ 
mercially available, nor are the other 
devices he showed me, they having been 
made up solely for his personal use. 

When next you make a trip on a 
liner, investigate the ship's photograph¬ 
er. You will find him a most helpful 
guide to photography. 

Wheels of Industry 

(Continued from Page 494) 

casual observation can hardly do it jus¬ 
tice. 

The reputation of this annual, how¬ 
ever, is such that the photographic 
fraternity hardly needs to have it intro¬ 
duced to them with superlatives. It has 
hit a healthy and artistic stride which 
it has maintained these many years. 

The 1936 Edition keeps apace with 
its forefathers. It is replete with fine 
illustrations from the cameras of the 
world's leading photographers. 

Of course, it contains the usual quota 
of splendid informative material deal¬ 
ing with the many phases of photog¬ 
raphy from both its artistic and tech¬ 
nical sides. Naturally it deals in sev¬ 
eral of its articles with color photog¬ 
raphy and does not overlook substandard 
motion picture film. 

Film Speeds 

• The Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
has issued a very interesting and Valu¬ 
able analysis of the speeds of the various 
films and plates commonly used in pho¬ 
tographic work. 

While the main body of this is given 


over to its relation in Weston ratings 
as used on the Models 617, 627 and 
650 Exposure Meters, still it has a con¬ 
version table on it for those who em¬ 
ploy the Scheiner, Din or H & D ratings. 

It gives considerable space to Koda- 
chrome in both natural and artificial 
light. 


Film Preservative 

• Kin-O-Lux, Inc., the owners of New 
Life and Scratch Proof Methods an¬ 
nounce the manufacture of these prep¬ 
arations in concentrated solution form 
which can be applied by the miniature 


— 

EICA or Contax plus a good negative 
plus good DEVELOPING makes a 
good picture. We use Super-Soup for 
developing. 

Morgan Camera Shop 

6305 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


camera man or amateur movie maker 
to his own film. The briefest announce¬ 
ment to the effect that these solutions 
were being prepared in the above man¬ 
ner, resulted in an immediate demand 
for these preparations from readers ac¬ 
cording to the claim of the manufacturer. 
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“I am theTimous 

-Ampro 

Model “A” „ 

16 mm. Projector 


Like all thorobreds, I have the goods. 
Precisely made . . . aluminum die cast 
body . . . phosphor bronze bearings 
. . . silent gears . . . automatic high 
speed rewind . . . forward and reverse 
. . . still pictures . . . and light— 
plenty of it—my economical long life 
400 watt Biplane Mazda is equal to 500 
watt results. 

Buy me on trial and judge for yourself. 
A thorobred projector at a price you can 
afford to pay. 

Your $99.50 cheerfully refunded if not 
satisfactory after ten full days trial in 
your own home. Complete with case. 
Order now. 

Full details and Bass Bargaingram are 
yours on request. 

WANTED: More Live Dealers. 


BASS 


CAMERA COMPANY 

179 W.Madison St.,Chicago 


Camera Headquarters for Tourists 


Dishpan Into Floodlight 

(Continued from Page 488) 

Here's how the cost-sheet read: 

1 17" tin dishpan .$1.35 

1 Switch .15 

1 Rubber-covered two-prong plug .15 

6 Bakelite lamp-sockets .90 

36 ft. wire, 4 ft. for 5c.45 

TOTAL .$3.00 

In spite of being so predominantly a 
product of scrap-heaps and the five- 
and-ten, the flood-pan works surpris¬ 
ingly well. It throws a remarkably even 
flood of light over an angle of about 
150 degrees. Checking with a photo¬ 
electric meter against the performance 
of one of the better commercial single¬ 
photoflood units, I found that the dish¬ 
pan produced at close range (about 10 
feet) slightly less light at any given point 
than did the commercial lamp—but it 
spread this intensity over at least three 
times as wide an angle. At a greater 
distance (25 or 30 ft.), the dishpan 
gave a very slightly higher reading than 
the other, lighting up the whole end 
of the room brilliantly. In other words 
the dishpan won't give six times as 
strong a light as the commercial single¬ 
lamp unit: but it will give almost as 
much light over three or four times as 
wide an area. Reducing this to prac¬ 
tical, working terms, the pan-light, 
when you have to floodlight a large 
area, will take the place of several of 
the usual units, which can then be used 
for light-effects and modelling. But— 
don't expect it to take the place of 
three or four single-photoflood lamps 
with their beams superimposed! 

An idea like this is of course sub¬ 
ject to infinite variation, according to 
what one has to work with. For in¬ 
stance, if you aren't blessed with an 
extra tripod, an old music-stand will 
make an even better support for the 
light. If the innermost of the stand's 
telescoping lifts is a piece of solid metal, 
you can thread the end, and fit the 
"Optipod" directly to that. If it is sim¬ 
ply a light metal tube, you can either 
cut off the end, and solder a tripod- 
screw in place, or substitute a brass 
rod. Also, if you haven't an old tilting 
joint, you can get the same effect by 
cutting your base-block in two, fitting 
one half to the lamp, the other half 
to the stand, and holding them together 
with a horizontal bolt, a washer and 
wing-nut. 

In some cases, you'll get a better light 
if you paint the inside of the pan with 
a good aluminum paint, rubbed well 
down; and of course the lamp will look 
better if you paint the outside with 



CRAIG JR. i 
SPLICER * 3 75 i 

Now available for use with both 8mm J 
and l6 mm films. f 



! CRAIG SPLICER s IO I 

j 9 

9 Now available in l6 mm size for use J 

with cither silent or sound on film films | 

•CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY Co.J 

1053 So. Olive 
Los Angeles, California 


Re presented by Aw pro in the East 



Arri Hi mm i^r inters 

are 

SIMPLE — COMPACT — ECONOMICAL 

Our equipment enables you to 
Shoot — Develop — Print and Project 
the same day—before your interest wanes 
Write for complete details 

CINEQUE LABORATORIES 

123 W. 64th St. New York, N. Y. 


The New 16mm 

PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVES 

(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 

will surDfise vou with their fine qual¬ 
ity. their beautiful tones and grainless 
reproductions, if you have them devel¬ 
oped by the 

DUNNING CRAINLESS METHOD 
DUNNING PROCESS COMPANY 

932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(35mm reduced to 16mm) 


8mm 

Exceptionally Fine Library 

Includes Tom Mix, Jack Dempsey, Charlie 
Chaplin, etc. 

Also 

8mm Keystone Projector, Model G-8 
Write for Catalog and Low Price List. 

Harry’s Camera Shop, 31 7 n . W y. 5 c. s, ‘ 
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some dark color, such as black crack- 
a-lac. 

The Photoflood globes will last a good 
deal longer, too, if you add a bit to 
the budget and use a high-low switch, 
and only burn the globes at full strength 
when you are actually shooting. The 
handles of the pan can be bent up to 
hold diffusers, which can be made out 
of a wooden disc or hoop covered with 
white bolting-silk, tracing-cloth, or the 
like. 

A smaller unit—or rather pair of 
units—can be made out of one of the 
light aluminum roasters sold in some of 
the ten-cent stores. I've seen some 
priced at around 90c, and you could 
put three Photofloods into the roaster, 
and another three into its cover, and 
have a pair of very handy lamps. Some 
of the spun-aluminum mixing-bowls 
would also make nice reflectors. One of 
my friends recently made a very adapt¬ 
able single-photoflood clamp-on unit 
out of an old reading-lamp base and a 
ten-cent store sauce-pan. Another very 
handy unit, which would fill a consid¬ 
erable need for something that can be 
hidden behind furniture, to light up oth¬ 
erwise dark areas, could be made from 
a ten-cent bread-pan and a single 
socket. None of these lamps could hope 
to compete with the artfuly designed 
commercial photographic lighting units 
—but they can, and will supplement 
them excellently. In addition, they give 
you the real thrill of making something 
yourself, and proving its merit in your 
own movies. 


Putting Composition Into 
the Picture 

(Continued from Page 487) 

they were shot as two separate closeups, 
each would be good dramatic action. 
Once you have solved this simple form 
you will have many shots that fit into 
the picture. 

Another simple method to try with the 
chart of lines and their relations to com¬ 
position would be to arrange some still- 
life subjects on a table and using a card¬ 
board mask with your aperture opening 
cut out in the center, then by looking 
thru the opening at different points or 
angles that the camera could take you 
will see that they are always related to 
each other in harmony as long as placed 
within the rules of the chart. 

In order to study the emotion that 
lines can really give to the scene, if one 
has the time, it would be good to go 
noar some railway tracks and shoot 
scenes around the movement of engines 
and cars. There is no end to what you 
can develop in dramatic action with a 
moving train. Standing on the tracks 
you will see the lines converge, and on 


one side a post or trestle will lead the 
eye in another direction. As a line of 
cars passes by they will take up the 
same action, repeating the same move¬ 
ment. Get a closeup of wheels turning, 
cut the shot from below and the angle 
of the lens will throw the lines into radi¬ 
ation, if you pan with this shot you have 
set up another emotional group of lines 
that will have its dramatic meaning, and 
will always be in relation to what has 
gone before. It is good to speed up your 
film when shooting any thing that is in 
fast motion such as a moving train, and 
this is very important when shooting 
people moving in the background as they 
are not aware that they are being taken 
so their movement would appear too fast 
or jerky. 

Next month I will give a few ex¬ 
amples of trick shots made around ab¬ 
stract line movements with the method 
they were arrived at, also a breakdown 
of a script that was written for all the 
tricks and angles a camera can do with¬ 
out using the human figure. When we 
have been able to make pictures around 
lines we will make better pictures with 
actors, we will know how they fit into 
the scene in relation to line, form and 
balance. 


HUGO MEYER 

WIDE ANGLE LENSES 



When poor light and cramped, crowd¬ 
ed quarters combine to create the most 
difficult conditions for Indoor Movies— 
Hugo Meyer Wide Angle Lenses provide 
the ideal means for overcoming these 
hazards. They cover a 60% greater 
field than a 1" lens, are extremely fast 
and are furnished in micrometer focus¬ 
ing mounts, calibrated from HA ft. to 
infinity, for Filmo, Victor, R.C.A. and 
other cameras. 

15mm Kino-Plasmat f, 1 . 5.$84.00 

15mm Trioplan f/2.8.45.00 

15mm Trioplan f/2.8 (fixed 

focus) . 39.00 

Literature on Request. 

Hugo Meyer & Co. 

245 West 55th Street New York 


Solve Your Screen Problem 
with the CHALLENGER! 



• Stands on its Own 

The Da-Lite Challenger Screen has 
the tripod permanently attached to 
the metal tube case in which the 
screen is mounted. Stands any¬ 
where. Ends bother of clearing desk 
or table for a place to set the screen. 

• Simple to Set Up 

A. Open legs on floor! 

B. Swing screen to horizontal! 

C. Lift screen to height desired! 

• Adjusts to Any Height 

Spring locks on supporting rod per¬ 
mit adjustment to any height. 


• Gives New Realism 

to Your Pictures 

Unless otherwise specified, the Chal¬ 
lenger is finished with the famous 
Da-Lite Beaded surface, which 
brings new sharpness, depth and 
brilliance to movies. 

The Challenger (including the Standard and 
DeLuxe models) is made in six sizes , from 
30"x 1*0" up to and including 70"x9Jf". Larger models have crank-lift. The 
Challenger is only one of a complete line of Da-Lite portable screens. Ask 
your dealer or write us for full details! 



DA-LITE 

2723 North Crawford 


SCREEN CO., Inc. 

Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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ADVERTISING 


Cinefilming an Eclipse 

(Continued from Page 489) 

For the next exposure, I had to do 
the whole thing over again. Due to the 
movement of the earth, the image 
of the moon had moved a very small 
fraction of an inch across my finder. 
That meant each time I made an ex¬ 
posure, I had first to center the image 
of the moon in the finder if I expected 
to have a picture that was steady on 
the screen. After doing this for two 
or three hours, you can certainly envy 
the professional astronomers who have 
telescopes equipped with a clockwork 
drive that automatically follows the 
moon, keeping it perpetually centered 
in the camera without any trouble to 
the photographer! 

Now, as I said before, the moon was 
covered when I started to make this 
picture. By the time I had made my 
first exposure and had centered the 
moon in my finder for the next frame, 
the moon had begun to move out of the 
shadow cast by the earth. This brought 
up another question of light. No two 
frames were due for the same exposure¬ 
time, for more of the bright part of the 
moon would be visible each time. Each 
frame would have to receive a slightly 
shorter exposure than the one before 
it. Here again I had to take a chance. 
For each frame exposed, I shortened 
the exposure-time by one second. The 
first frame received one minute and 
thirty seconds; the second received one 
minute and twenty-nine seconds, and 
so on until the moon was completely 
clear. The last few exposures, when the 
moon was completely uncovered, were 
one second each. 

I kept this up for three and a half 
hours. I do not regret one minute of 
the time I spent doing it. My only re¬ 
gret, in fact, is that I didn't think about 
filming sooner, so that I could show the 
whole eclipse, rather than just the lat¬ 
ter half. As it is, my film is a little 
more than nine feet in length. When 
projected, it compresses action that ac¬ 
tually took several hours into the space 
of a few seconds. The picture, as can 
be seen from the illustrations, fills about 
one-third of the screen, and is perfectly 
clear. 

In any "time-lapse" filming of this 
sort, you can control not only the total 
duration of the film on the screen, but 
also the apparent speed of the action 
by the interval between each one-frame 
exposure. If the interval is short, there 
will be more frames, more footage and 
more screen-time, while since there is 
less change between frames, the action 
will apparently be slower and smoother. 
If the interval is longer, there will be 
fewer frames and accordingly shorter 
screen-time, while as the change be¬ 
tween frames is greater, the action will 
seem faster. 


CLASSI FIED 


Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLAN EOUS_ 

DE VRY sound-on-film. Used twin unit, port¬ 
able 35mm indirect feed 500-watt pro¬ 
jectors, 1 5-watt amplifier and speaker com¬ 
plete $395.00. Used 35mm single unit. 
500-watt projector and 15-watt amplifier 
complete $195.00. One 16mm outfit De- 
Vry demonstrator 750-watt projector, 7- 
watt amplifier complete $295.00. Used 
16mm sound-on-disc Cinetone complete, 
amplifier and speaker $70.00. 35min 
sound-on-disc 33-1/3 r.p.m. complete less 
speaker, $75.00. DeVry silent 35mm 500- 
watt projector $65.00. DeVry 35mm cam¬ 
era four speed F3.5 lens $75.00. WESTERN 
MOVIE SUPPLY, INC., 254 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. N 

SEVERAL Holmes Projectors 35mm, excellent 
condition. Full Guarantee. Prices $75.00 
to $95.00. Camera Supply Co. Ltd. 1515 
Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

VERY powerful Floodlights of new design. 
Will burn through a 1000 W Rifle. Reflec¬ 
tor with Cable $5.00. With 12-foot col¬ 
lapsible stand $22.50. Camera Supply Co. 
Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


FOR quick sale, Motor Driven Interview Model 
DeBrie with 40, 50, and 75mm lenses. 
Sunshade matt box iris, 10 aperture mattes, 
DeBrie Tripod, 6 magazines in case, every¬ 
thing complete. This is a beautiful camera 
outfit, price $400.00. See it at Akers 
Camera Co., 7414 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hoflywood, Calif. Phone Hempstead 8183. 

N 


SUPER DeVry Sound Projector unused $180. 
B&H 16mm Projector $50. Sound Recorder 
$180. Other bargains. Albert Dolan, State 
Theatre, Cleveland, Ohio. N 

SOUND Truck-variable area, the only variable 
area independent sound truck in Holly¬ 
wood. Cost $20,000 to build; has been in 
steady feature production operation for 
year and half, delivers perfect sound. Rea¬ 
son for selling, owner going into another 
business and desires to liquidate present 
assets quickly. Price only $7,500. Dem¬ 
onstration to reliable parties. Act quickly. 
Akers Camera Co., 7414 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood. Phone Hempstead 8183. 

N 


35mm NEGATIVE fresh Eastman and Dupont 
stock — panchromatic — supersensitive— 
grayback, $2.50 per hundred feet. 100 ft., 
daylight loading rolls, $2.75 each. Leica 
rolls 36 exposures. 10% -discount on all 
orders accompanied by this coupon. 
PACIFIC COAST RAW FILM CO., 1558 
No. Vine St., Hollywood, California. 

POWERS CINEPHONE RECORDERS WITH 
SLIT BLOCK AND SYNCHRONOUS MO¬ 
TOR $200.00 each. J. Burgi Contner, 723 
Seventh Ave.. New York City. 


Used, D. A. Filmo, 1" f3.5 and f 1.8, 2" f3.5, 
4"f4.5 filters and case. Full Guarantee. 
Mac Callum Stores, 1600 Sansom Street, 
Phila., Pa. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAM¬ 
ERA EXCHANGE. 729 Seventh Ave., N, 
Y. C. Established since 1910. 


A really rigid tripod is a necessity— 
and even so, you will have to work very 
carefully to make sure you don't acci¬ 
dentally jar the camera out of line be¬ 
tween or during the exposures. A 
hand-cranked single-frame movement is 
vital if you are going to photograph a 
subject which, like this eclipse, requires 
fairly long time-exposures. It is also 
a great help (especially with telephoto 


DE BRIE HIGH SPEED CAMERA: two 400-ft. 
magazines, De Brie heavy duty tripod, 2" 
lens. Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
Cable: Cinecamera. 


2 Akeley Cameras, Modern Studio equip¬ 
ment. Late models. Full range of lenses. 
Prices $850.00 and $950.00.. Camera 
Supply, Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., Hol¬ 
lywood, California. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with check pawl 
shuttle 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted, 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Rebuilt like new. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. __ < 

ARTREEVES latest 1935 portable double sound 
recording unit with double sprocket re¬ 
corder, automatic speed control motor, .> 
twin fidelity optical unit. Latest type 
camera motor. New type microphone. 
Complete factory guaranteed, $2,400. This 
is the only authentic ArtReeves equipment 
for sale in Hollywood outside factory. 
Slightly used ArtReeves sound equipment 
complete $1,800.00. Camera Supply Co., 

Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. __ 

3 Bell & Howell five-way Sound Printers, Mo¬ 
tor generators, panel control boards. Du¬ 
plex Printer, especially adapted for duping. 
Sound and silent Moviolas; Educational 
Blimp and Dolly; Bell & Howell splic¬ 
ers. Title Board with lathe bed; Bell & 
Howell silent cameras, Bell & Howell mo¬ 
tors, Bell & Howell high-speed gear box, 
Mitchell and Bell & Howell Friction head 
tripods. Above equiompnt used but in per¬ 
fect mechanical and optical condition at 
bargain prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, Ltd., 1600 No. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. Cable address: 
Hocamex. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with new Fearless 
Movement 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted. 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Perfect condition. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. 


230-degree shutter Akeley Camera XI 34, spe¬ 
cial focus on film attachment. 2-, 4-, 6-, 
and 12-inch lenses. Four 200-foot maga¬ 
zines, Akeley tripod, cases. Motion Pic¬ 
ture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; Cable: Cinecamera. 


WANTED 


WILL pay cash for 16mm and 35mm Cameras 
and Lenses. Send full information and 
lowest cash prices. BURKE & JAMES, INC., 
223 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. N 

WANTED—Mitchell or Bell & Howell 35mm 
Camera. Box 253 American Cinematog- j 
rapher. 

WILL PAY CASH FOR: Bell & Howell, Mitch¬ 
ell, Akeley or De Brie Cameras, lenses, mo¬ 
tors, parts and accessories. Motion Picture 
Camera Supply, Inc., 723 7th Ave., New 
York, New York. T 

WANTS to buy 4 400-ft. Mitchell Magazines, . 
1 Mitchell Hi-Hat, and 1 Motor Adaptor. I 
Wyo ming 7070. _N 

WANTED — Used professional wax cutting 
head for disc recording. Sound Service, 
Box 786, Grand Forks, N. D. N 


lenses) to have a camera which, like 
the Cine-Kodak Special, permits you to 
focus your whole field through the lens 
on ® ground-glass focusing screen. 
Where the subject is moving in relation 
to the camera, this focusing-screen 
should have cross-lines ruled on it so 
that you can center each frame ac¬ 
curately and quickly. 































Amateur 

MOVIE MAKERS CONTEST 

Closes November 30th 


ONLY A FEW DAYS LEFT 

Here are the Rules—Read Them 


The Contest is open only to Amateurs. No professional 
cinematographer will be eligible to compete. 

The Contest ends at midnight of November 30th, 1935. 
All pictures must be received by the closing date or they 
will not be considered. 

Pictures Submitted in this contest will be judged for 
photography, composition, direction, acting, editing and 
entertainment value. The judges will include outstand¬ 
ing and widely known cameramen, directors, actors, 
writers and a group of nationally known motion picture 
critics. 

The Decision of the judges will be absolutely final and 
there can be no appeal from their decision. Announce¬ 
ments of the awards will be made as soon after the 
close of the contest as possible and checks and prizes 
will be sent the winners. 

Pictures may be submitted either by individual amateur 
cine filmers, or they may be submitted by amateur 


movie clubs. They must be photographed on 16mm or 
8mm film. Each entrant must have his entry accom¬ 
panied by the entry blank which will be sent him on 
request to fill out. No pictures will be accepted which 
were photographed on 35mm film and then reduced. 

Contestants may enter as many subjects as they desire. 
One entry blank will cover all subjects placed in the 
contest by that entrant. 

The Contest is open to amateurs and amateur clubs 
anywhere in the world. 

The American Cinematographer reserves the right not 
to declare a prize for any classification, if in the opin¬ 
ion of the judges there is not a picture submitted suf¬ 
ficiently good to be classed as a prize-winner. 

The American Cinematographer also retains the right 
to make duplicates of such prize-winning pictures as 
it may indicate for free distribution to clubs and ama¬ 
teur organizations throughout the world. 

If you intend to enter the contest send at once for entry 
blank to 


Contest Editor 

American Cinematographer 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 













Wherever You Find 

GOOD PHOTOGRAPHY 

You’ll Find a 

MITCHELL CAMERA 

♦ 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Cable Address “M1TCAMCO” AGENCIES Phone OXford 1051 

MOTION PICTURES CAMERA SUPPLY INC., New York City 

CLAUD C. CARTER D. NAGASE & CO., Ltd. BOMBAY RADIO CO., ARMINIO CONTI, H. NASSIBIAN 

Sydney, Australia Osaka, Japan Ltd. Rome, Italy Cairo, Egypt 

Bombay, India 












